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Editorial, 


RECENT magazine article urges the application of 
the principle of scientific management to our 
churches. Never was a suggestion more needed. 
There is a vast amount of spiritual power that 
goes to waste. Some of it never does any work 

at all, but exhausts itself in emotional expression. Some 
of it is used up in perfecting new organizations or keep- 
ing old ones going without accomplishing any practical 
result worth mentioning, for which these organizations 
are supposed to exist. Some of it is wasted in doing 
what may be good in itself, but which some other agency 
is doing as well or better. Meanwhile the minister leads 
a more or less distracted life trying to develop the spirit- 
ual power and then to direct it into all these various 
agencies. It isn’t that he has so much to do as that he 
hasso many different kinds of things to do, so that when- 
ever he is doing one thing he has a lurking feeling that he 
ought to be doing something else. The kind of tempera- 
ment that makes a good preacher is not likely to be the 
same that makes a good organizer. There are men who 
make it their business simply to improve the organiza- 
tion of various industries and commercial undertakings. 
Would that we had like men for our churches! 


ad 


Tue ‘Glorious Fourth”’ is still months away; but, if 
we want to make it ‘‘safe and sane”’ this year, it is none 
too early to begin. ‘This cannot be done and ought not 
to be done merely by prohibiting big fire-crackers, toy 
pistols, and the like. It’s like telling Johnny to sit still. 
It will make him unhappy, but it won’t make him sit still, 
—he can’t. The way to make Johnny and the rest give 
up the deadly toy pistol and the like is to give him some- 
thing better to do, something also that he will like better: 
Make the Fourth really glorious. Every city and town 
in this country has something to be proud of, if not in its 
past history, then in its future possibilities. Help to 
make those possibilities into realities by making the 
Fourth a great civic festival, and let all parts of the 
community have a hand init. Foreigners have old-world 
memories that it will do them good to recall and us to learn 
of. ‘‘There has never been.a great nation,” says George 
Eliot, ‘‘without processions.’’ Have a celebration in 
your community which shall help make all members of it 
more truly American in the best sense. Perhaps 
Lawrence, Mass., might have had a different experience 
this winter if there had been such celebrations. 
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How to have acivic festival? Here is one way. Get the 
town or city authorities to appoint a committee on the 
subject, to include not only officials, but certain well- 
known public-spirited citizens. If there is such a com- 
mittee of the officials, get them to add such citizens to their 
number. Get also an appropriation, if possible, that will 
go a little way. Let this first committee have for its 
main business the choice of an executive committee of 
those who are willing and able to put time and thought 
into the matter. Then let this executive committee 
appoint all manner of sub-committees from the various 
groups in the community, and of course a finance commit- 
tee to take up popular subscriptions, say by a five or ten- 
cent subscription through the newspapers. That will 
not only get money, but enlist interest. Then plan your 
celebration as a parade or a pageant or whatever is best 
adapted to your town. Folk dances, historical costumes, 
and the like will add to the picturesqueness, and are 
easily arranged for. Enlist everybody and it will go. 


od 


THE typical New Englander is a creature of irritable 
nerves and changeable moods, and New England weather 
is proverbially changeable. Is there any causal connec- 
tion between these two facts? Has the weather devel- 
oped the type of man, or has man become adjusted to 
the weather? Henry Buckle maintained that climate 
(not manners) made the man; but a German philosopher, 
equally eminent, has declared that “‘man is what he 
eats.’’ However, the New England climate now fits the 
New England temperament with exactitude. Its many 
and rapid changes offer a pleasing variety, and outrank 
the garish monotony of Egypt and Southern California. 
The regular variations of the four seasons and the irregu- 
lar variations of hebdomadal and even diurnal tem- 
perature ought to satisfy even the most exacting novelty- 
lovers; and all persons who are devoted to “bridge,” or 
other games of chance, should take especial pleasure in 
our New England weather, for it ‘‘keeps them guessing.”’ 
Seriously, do we realize, as we might, how much intel- 
lectual interest and conjectural zest we enjoy in such a 


varied climate? 
Pf 


It is a curious fact that a large part of the time and 
effort of many of us is devoted to the task of “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.’”’ We preach sermons, not to the 
people to whom our word might be a gospel, but to people 
like ourselves, who settle back in their seats with a com- 
fortable sense that they have heard the same doctrine 
ever since they went to Sunday-school. We publish 
books which hardly get within reach of those to whom 
they might be a fresh message, but add to the confusion 
of the crowded tables of men and women sated with good 
reading. . We print reports of the activities of various 
benevolent societies, which go into the waste-baskets 
of the people who know all about these excellent societies 
in advance. Never was it truer than it is to-day, with 
all kinds of illustration, that ‘‘to him that hath shall be 
given.” The problem of the world is how to effect a 
wholesome distribution of its wealth, not wheat and dol- 
lars merely, but the treasures of learning, research, and 


wisdom. 
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THE problem of getting your goods to the place where 
they are needed specially challenges liberal churches. 
If there is any truth at all in religion, if religion is destined 
to exist, if churches have any place in modern life, then 
it follows that the new time calls for new, fresh, and more 
vital forms of activity. The religion that can meet the 
rational, social, and spiritual needs of the twentieth cen- 
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tury is at least as different from the old historic Chris- 
tianity as the early Christian faith differed from Judaism. 
Would this early faith ever have prevailed if its people 
had contented themselves with the customary worship 
and teaching of the synagogues? No. They used the 
synagogues as much as they could; but they went out of 
the synagogues, and they told their fricnds about the 
new faith, and they met in upper chambers and sail-lofts 
to talk about it, and they kept reaching out after the peo- 
ple who had never heard of their gospel. So to-day the 
people who have anything grand to say about religion 
cannot be content merely to belong to the respectable 
First Parish of their town. They are bound, like skilful 
merchants, to get their goods out of the warehouse, find 
or make a market for them, or else to go into bankruptcy. 


Occidental Ignorance. 


The uprising of one quarter of the human race in the 
Far East, the sudden abolition of a tyranny that has lasted 
for three hundred years, the establishment of a republican 
form of government, and a contest between the two fore- 
most citizens of the nation to escape the presidency and to 
make the other man the ruler of three hundred and fifty 
million people,—these and other events of a similar char- 
acter in China have given to Occidental nations a shock 
of surprise, unparalled in modern times. At last our self- 
complacent dream: of superiority has been shattered by 
the exhibition of mental: sagacity, moral power, and ad- 
mirable self-control in a nation that was supposed to be 
fettered and shackled by superstition, formalism, and a 
tyrannical ruling class. 

These recent events are second in importance to none 
since the days of Genghis Khan. We have called the 
Chinese Empire a monument of conservatism and unpro- 
gressive stolidity; and now by a sudden turn of the wheel 
of fortune we discover a nation that in a thousand quiet 
years has passed from the savagery of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane to the self-possessed ideals of a peaceful civil- 
ization. Under the tyranny of the Manchus the literature 
and ethical ideals of Confucius and the other ancient sages 
had done their proper work; and the recent acquaintance 
with Occidental history and ideals had served as an in- 
terpretation of what was best in Chinese life and thought. 

We are like our contemporaries in the East in regard 
to standards of behavior and custom. What is different 
from the things we believe in and practise we condemn. 
Habit inures us to the eating of food that is to an Orien- 
tal abominable, while that which he regards as a luxury 
may be to us offensive. Both Eastern and Western na- 
tions judge each other by the worst examples of each and 
form their judgments in accordance with their prejudices. 
Under the light of recent events we are revising our con- 
ceptions of Chinese character. For instance we saw no 
reason to doubt the oft-repeated story of the constant 
exposure and death of female infants in China until some 
one pointed out the conspicuous fact that more boys than 
girls are born each year the world over, that every China- 
man marries one wife and sometimes two, and that he does 
not go away from home to find his bride. Whence, then, 
the abundant supply of marriageable girls in China? 

Even the system of so-called bribery and corruption 
we find to be not at all like the “‘graft’’ which is the bane 
of American civic government. It is found to be in China 
analogous to our legal system of taxation with the method 
reversed. We are taxed from above downward; the 
Chinaman taxes himself from below upward and pays 
what he thinks is the proper amount to the officials above 
him; they take out what is necessary for their proper sup- 
port and pass on the tax to the next grade higher and so 
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on up, from the bottom to the top. Meanwhile a strict 
watch is kept, and he who absorbs more than his proper 
share has but a short term of office. We have become 
accustomed to the habits of the Japanese who do every- 
thing in a way just opposite to our own. ‘The Japanese 
carpenter pulls a tool where we push it, and so in every- 
thing, and yet we have found human nature to be identi- 
eal under their customs and ours: the same process of 
learning and readjustment must now go on in reference 
to China. It has often been said of Americans that no 
one ever refused a nomination to the presidency; and it 
has been taken for granted that ‘‘the great refusal’’ was 
beyond the power of any American citizen; but out there 
in a pagan land we see the astonishing spectacle of a 
Christian, elected to the first office in the gift of his coun- 
try, asking that another man be put in his place, while 
this second non-candidating official protests that he does 
not want the office and is incapable of doing justice to its 
duties and responsibilities. For American politicians and 
candidates this is an astonishing state of affairs and 
raises a doubt as to our absolute infallibility as promoters 
of public welfare and students of the principles of states- 
manship. As a salve to our self-respect we may say that 
the East misjudges the West as much and in the same 
way that the West misjudges the East; but that, after 
all, is only a hint of the mighty task before us in demolish- 
ing these walls of ignorance and superstition. G. B. 


Applied Religion. 


There is a great deal of applied religion in the world 
which escapes people’s attention. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to decide at the present time whether there is 
more religion inside the churches or outside their walls; 
before the altars or behind the social movements of our 
day; kneeling with humble awe within the pews on 
Sunday or facing with conscious resolution the duties 
and difficulties of life on the other six days of the week. 

In speaking of applied religion, however, I do not refer 
to individual honesty alone, to personal integrity, un- 
selfishness, and purity, not merely to the generosity, 
self-sacrifice, earnest enthusiasm and brave patience of 
those who make no claim to being religious; but I refer 
much more to our public philanthropies, our state and 
city institutions, our organized charities, hospitals, and 
various asylums for one form and another of suffering, 
disability, and weakness. All these are phases of applied 
religion. That is to say, they embody what have always 
been the teachings and the principles of religious faith, 
and what at one time were the sole possessions of the 
church. When we think of the multiplicity of things 
like these, of the extent to which they reach, of the 
amount of social ground they cover, and of the quiet, 
earnest way in which they are administered, it may almost 
seem that there is more applied religion in the world 
just now than there is professed religion, a larger measure 
of quiet doing of the will than there is of conscious knowl- 
edge of the doctrine. 

Yes, and even more than this is true! ‘The innermost 
characteristic, the truly distinguishing feature in the 
_trend which the social movement has assumed, is an 
_ attempt to apply religion more completely still, and to 
apply it not to individuals merely, but to classes and 
to whole communities and to society itself. Socialism, 
_in its nobler aspects, whatever may be said in deroga- 
‘tion of its doubtful and more dangerous teachings, 
is an effort to apply and to put into working, world- 

wide force, the principles of Christianity. 

_ We have applied and have given beautiful and benefi- 

cent expression to the precepts of the Master which 
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inculcate mercy, kindness, generosity, and charity,— 
the duty of the strong to help the weak and of the priv- 
ileged to aid the poor. But now it seems that the time 
should come for the socially weak to be lifted up and 
permanently strengthened, and for the poor to be as- 
sured of a larger portion of the privileges of life. It 
is justice—social justice—that is most desired, and not 
simple mercy; a larger measure of equality, not charity. 
Mercy or charity is essentially a relationship between 
individuals. It is an act or attitude on the part of the 
fortunate person toward the unfortunate, of the rich 
toward the poor, of the exalted and the strong toward the 
lowly and the weak. But justice is a broader and a more 
far-reaching thing than that. It is an individual rela- 
tionship, but it is likewise a social relationship. It is 
not an attitude so much as a condition. What the world 
needs is not more generosity, but greater justice of con- 
ditions between one class and another,—between em- 
ployer and employed, between capital and labor. What 
we are working for, therefore, at the present time, what 
we are blindly groping after and seeing in part only 
how we may secure, is a new and more true conception 
of applied religion,—of that religion which emphasizes 
the sublime idea that we all are children of a Higher 
Power and members of one great family on earth. 

There is, however, a much more spiritual way of 
applying religion than is commonly taken account of at 
the present time. In the busy turmoil of the modern 
world, in the incessant emphasis that is laid upon “‘effi- 
ciency,” in the demand that is made upon us all to ‘“‘do 
something,’ and to be of ‘“‘social service,’ there is a 
very present tendency to forget, or to put aside as sec- 
ondary in importance, the silent, secret, and yet higher 
reaches of the spiritual life. In making religion practical, 
we are in no small danger of forgetting that first of all 
it should be personal. In applying its principles to social 
needs we can ill afford to neglect its application to the 
individual needs of heart and soul and mind. The 
command of the present day, which ever grows in strong 
insistence, is not to enter into thine inner chamber and, 
having shut the door, to pray to the Father which is in 
secret. No; but it is just the contrary! It is to leave 
the inner chambers of quiet meditation and reflection; 
to throw wide the door that opens on the world’s great 
needs; and, going forth, to practice eagerly the gospel of 
good works. 

With all, however, that can possibly be said in praise 
of religion which is thus applied, the prior application 
of its deeper, fuller meanings to our individual souls 
must first be made. Before religion can be genuinely 
“pure and undefiled,’ in the sense that the apostle 
meant, it must be spiritually personal. If, in the deepest 
sense, we are to give, we must first of all have gained. It 
is out of the abundance of the heart that the mouth 
speaketh and the hand becomes outreached. We can 
not help for long, nor be of real assistance to others in the 
soul’s great crises, unless we ourselves have first been 
helped. If religion is not to resolve itself into simple, 
kindly service and benevolent good-will, with nothing 
higher back of it than the human wish to serve, the 
hearts and minds of men must still be fed upon the mighty 
and eternal truths of old. 

In the days and years to come we need have no fear 
for what is generally meant and thought of as applied 
religion. Sympathy is not going to vanish from the 
world, nor will integrity grow less. Mercy, righteousness 
and truth are deeply planted, and their future need not 
cause concern. But the religion that we need to fear 
about is that in which the soul applies itself to seeing - 
the invisible, in which the heart beats quicker at the 
sound of heavenly music, and the mind, set free from 
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earthly hopes and cares, finds rest in thoughts of the 
eternal. ‘This is the religion which leads to the raptures 
of the saint, to the visions of the seer, and the convictions 
of the prophet. It is the religion which finds expression 
in great literature, great poetry, and great art; and 
without it there is not, and there never can be anything 
that is great and worthy to endure in any of these lines. 
It is when the mind applies itself to thoughts of the 
divine and holy that the heavens open and great truths 
are seen: it is when the heart, set free from earthly fears, 
embraces the eternal that rest and peace are found, 
and the conscience, lighted at this central flame, burns 
on with steady and enduring force. When we “apply” 
the thought that God is our Father, that his spirit is 
within us, to the things of every day, then the cares and 
worries fade away, and we go with trustful spirit down 
the valleys of the world that lead to trouble and across 
the desert places that disappointment has left bare. 
When we live in the spirit world and come to know its 
nearness, then death),becomes no more than an open 
door to life, and the seen becomes transfigured in the 
unseen. P. R. F. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Questions and Answers. 


IV. 


We conclude this week the series of the questions about 
the work of the Association, asked by the ministers at 
the meeting of the Ministerial Union on January 29, with 
the answers of the president. The financial statistics 
in the answers to the second and third questions have 
been supplied or verified since the meeting. 

Q. We hear a good deal of talk about the “dictator- 
ship” of the president. What makes this talk, and is it 
all without foundation? 

A. ‘To those who like to circulate that kind of gossip 
I commend a study of the makeup of the board of di- 
rectors of the Association. It is impossible for any 
intelligent person to believe that the opinion and will of 
any one individual has paramount influence in a board 
constituted of men and’ women of such independent 
judgment and large administrative experience. 

The ministerial members of your board of directors 
are Messrs. Frothingham, Reccord, Pierce, and Backus. 
No one who knows these gentlemen can for a moment 
believe that their judgments and decisions are simply 
the quotation of the president’s opinion. ‘The ladies on 
the board are Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. Loud, and Mrs. Coolidge. 
They certainly have ideas and principles of their own. 
The legal members of the board are Judge Cornish of 
the Supreme Court of Maine, and Messrs. Williams, 
Sprague, Little, Wigglesworth, and Atherton. These are 
keen and able lawyers who practice a vigorous indepen- 
dency in thought and action. ‘They are certainly not 
dummies and “me too’s.” Mr. Carr is the head of a 
manufacturing corporation; Mr. Homer has been con- 
nected with the administration of large educational 
institutions; Mr. Hutchinson is not only a man of ex- 
tensive business connections, but has also been mayor of 
the city of Newton, accustomed to executive responsi- 
bility; Mr. Long has been governor of the Common- 
wealth and Secretary of the Navy. It is enough to cite 
these names to prove that the directors of the Associa- 
tion make up their own minds and do not simply record 
the dictation of their presiding officer. It should be also 
remembered that the executive officers of the association 
have no votes in the governing committees of the board 
of directors. They are allowed to be present at the 
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committee meetings in order to give information to the 
voting members, but the final decisions are made without 
regard to their consent or dissent. 

If the ‘“‘talk’”’ applies to the relation of the president 
to the other executive officers of the Association, then it 
can be said that the president is undoubtedly the re- 
sponsible executive chief. ‘The secretaries take counsel 
with the president about the conduct of all the more 
important activities of their different departments. 
They do not burden him with routine matters, but they 
bring to him all their perplexing problems. They will 
testify that the president does not attempt to impose 
his will upon them or to control-their action, but that by 
candid counsel and sympathy we try to help one another 
to solve our problems and advance our common interests. 
We do not always agree in judgment, but we do thoroughly 
believe in one another’s integrity and disinterested desire 
of service. 

If it will help to make plain the relationship of self- 
respecting and mutually respecting independency which 
obtains among us, I do not need a better illustration than 
is afforded by the attitude of the president and secretary 
in the matter of the proposed removal of the Meadville 
School to Chicago which was eagerly and sometimes 
bitterly debated in our fellowship last spring. I earnestly 
advocated the removal and Mr. Wilson as ardently op- 
posed removal. Mr. Wilson, as a trustee of the School, 
had a vote in the final decision and I had none. I need 
not say that he voted as he, and not as I, thought right. 
We differed absolutely in judgment, but without any loss 
in mutual confidence or affectionate regard. 

Q. Why do you advocate the investment of legacies 
melee of spending them for aggressive missionary 
WOrK:! 

A. That is a question which recalls the animated 
debate at the last annual meeting of the Association 
upon a resolution which instructed the directors to spend 
at once all bequests ‘“‘not designated for specific purposes.” 
The mover and supporters of that resolution were evi- 
dently unaware of the fact that the vote they proposed 
involved nothing less than the breaking of the Associa- 
tion’s solemn pledge. If that resolution had been adopted 
and carried into effect, your officers would probably be 
indictable for breach of trust. 

I certainly do advocate the investment of bequests. 
I believe in spending the income, but never the principal, 
of legacies, for aggressive missionary work. ‘That prin- 
ciple of action is based not upon any theory, but upon 
experience. I can claim no credit for the adoption, or 
rather restoration, of that policy, for I was not at that 
time an officer of the Association. I was, however, a 
member of the board of directors. With my fellow- 
members of the board I had seen the disastrous results 
of the preceding policy, and I was glad to have the Asso- 
ciation return to the ways of financial stability and 
progress. 

In order to make the situation clear, let me very 
briefly review the recent financial history of the Associa- 
tion. In 1885 there had accumulated in the treasurer’s 
hands certain unrestricted legacies that had come in 
during the preceding sixty years. 
some $225,000 and were invested as an unconditioned 
endowment under the name of the “General Fund.” 
Dr. Reynolds, the vigorous and beloved secretary of the 
Association, believed that a display of ‘‘aggressive mis- 
sionary work’’ would arouse the enthusiasm of the 
churches and stimulate larger giving for the missionary 
cause. He deemed it wise, therefore, to use the prin- 
cipal of the unrestricted legacies, and even the capital 
of the General Fund itself for church extension work. 
Bequests were therefore no longer husbanded, but ex- 
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pended for the promotion of a number of new missionary 
enterprises. Money was borrowed in anticipation of in- 
creased contributions from the churches, and, when these 
did not materialize, the annual deficits had to be met 
by drawing on the capital of the General Fund. In the 
course of ten years the General Fund by this process was 
reduced from $225,000 to $47,000 without any balancing 
increase in the gifts or interest of the churches. By 
1895 four-fifths of the endowment, as well as all the capi- 
tal of the new legacies and all the contributions of the 
churches, had been expended, and the test had conclu- 
sively demonstrated, first, that Unitarians could not be 
roused to larger enthusiasm or generosity by a display 
of aggressive missionary work, and, second, that per- 
* manent and useful new churches could not be planted 
simply by spending large sums of money. 

Taught by this better experience the directors deter- 
mined that the policy of spending legacies must stop, 
that*the General Fund must be restored, and that the 
Association must be put upon a ‘“‘Pay as you go”’ basis. 
In 1896 the vote was adopted which pledged the Associa- 
tion to hold legacies as permanent endowments, and as 
named funds, and to expend only the income of these en- 
dowments, together with the contributions of the churches 
and of living friends, for the work of the Association. This 
vote was reaffirmed in even more explicit terms in 1899. 

What has been the result? The record is to be read 
upon the books of the treasurer. In 1894 confidence had 
sunk so low that all the legacies received amounted to 
only $3,600. In 1910-11 we received bequests of over 
$163,000. In my first annual report in 1898 the income 
of all our invested funds amounted to $12,946. The 
report of 1911 showed an income from invested funds of 
$73,561. Is it not evident that, if you adopt the policy 
of spending bequests, you will have very few bequests 
to spend, and that, if you adopt the policy of investing 
the principal of bequests, you will so upbuild confidence 
and encourage generosity that the income from the in- 
vestments will soon furnish a larger and far more reliable 
support for our cause than can be derived from principal 
and interest together under the spending policy? 

Q. Isnot the endowment of the Association big enough? 

A. ‘The amount of the endowment which a missionary 
society should carry is a matter upon which wise and 
generous men may differ. Judgment, however, should be 
based upon knowledge of the facts and not upon rumor. 
One speaker at the last annual meeting declared that ‘‘we 
have a million and a half of endowment at the present 
time,” and that, he thought, was big enough. Perhaps it 
is, but in fact our endowment available for the general 
purposes of our Association amounts to only a little more 
than half that sum. Included in the larger sum there are 
trust funds held by the Association amounting to $616,000 
whose income is available only for certain specific pur- 
poses named by the testators. Thus the Association 
holds in trust funds to the amount of about $140,000 
whose income is applicable only to the support of indi- 
vidual parishes, and there are funds amounting to some 
$190,000 whose income can be applied only to pensions 
and to ministerial aid, and so on. ‘This leaves only 
$715,000, instead of a million and a half, which is the 
endowment whose income is available for the general pur- 
poses of our Association. 

It may be possible that there are members of the 
Association who believe that $715,000 is a sufficient en- 
dowment. What honorable course can they pursue to 
put this belief into practice? ‘The motion made at the 
last annual meeting of the Association was unfortunately 
phrased because it involved the repudiation of the moral 
and legal obligations entered into by the Association with 
generous friends still living or with those recently dead 
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whose legacies have not yet been paid. All honest men 
must agree that such a resolution is inadmissable. We 
must keep faith with the friends who have written leg- 
acies to the Association into their wills under the explicit 
understanding and agreement that these legacies are to 
be preserved as perpetual memorials. If it should now 
seem best to repeal that agreement, we must give due 
notice of our purpose. The only honorable course to 
pursue is for those who believe in the restriction of the 
endowment to bring in a vote providing that the principal 
as well as the income of unrestricted legacies received under 
wills dated later than the date of the adoption of the vote 
can and should be spent. Personally I think such a 
resolution inexpedient and undesirable, but at least it 
would be fair and honest. 


Current Topics. 


THE announcement made last Monday by Theodore 
Roosevelt, that he would accept the Republican nomina- 
tion to the Presidency if it is offered to him, and that he 
would maintain his receptive attitude ‘‘until the con- 
vention has expressed its preference,’ has elicited a 
volume of diverse comment from the politicians and the 
daily press which indicates the prospect of a warm con- 
test in Chicago next June. The dominant note in the 
chorus that came from the camp hostile to the former 
President was a demand for an explanation of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s reiterated declaration that he would not be a 
candidate for a third term. To this phase of the un- 
friendly discussion Mr. Roosevelt, in an interview given 
out in Boston on the day of the publication of his answer 
to the seven governors who had appealed to him to 
declare his candidacy, replied by the observation that 
his pledge applied only to a third “consecutive”’ term 
and did not contemplate a perpetual renunciation of the 
highest office in the gift of the American people. 


° vt 


Tue diplomatic incident that threatened to mar 
Secretary Knox’s round of visits to the Latin-American 
republics by bringing the State Department into an 
open rupture with the Republic of Colombia was ter- 
minated last. week by the prompt repudiation by the 
Colombian government of the public suggestion made 
by its minister at Washington, Gen. Ospina, that Mr. 
Knox’s visit to Bogota might be “inopportune” at this 
time because of the failure of the United States to sub- 
mit to arbitration Colombia’s long-standing complaint 
of spoliation growing out of the acquisition of the Canal 
Zone. Not content with withdrawing Minister Ospina, 
the Colombian administration forwarded to Mr. Knox 
an invitation to Bogota. ‘This overture the Secretary of 
State promptly accepted and immediately revised his 
itinerary in order to include the Colombian capital among 
the places on his route. Gen. Ospina ceased to be the 
Colombian representative at Washington last Monday, 
and his withdrawal was acknowledged without acute 
regret by the State Department. 


& 


Te determination of President Taft, that American 
citizens shall not suffer on their native soil because of 
military operations across the Mexican border arising 
out of the latest internal conflict in the neighboring 
republic, was announced at the beginning of the week. 
The immediate occasion for the declaration was the 
imminence of fighting at Ciudad Juarez, across the Rio 
Grande from El Paso. It is the intention of the ad- 
ministration at Washington to maintain a neutral zone 
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across the border, as a margin of safety for American 
citizens who, in the absence of such a strip, might find 
themselves under fire, either from federal or revolution- 
ary sources. Military measures were inaugurated at the 
White House conference last Monday to prevent, if pos- 
sible, a repetition of the casualties on the American side 
of the border which were a disagreeable phase of life in 
Texas at several junctures in the revolution that ter- 
minated in the triumph of Francisco I. Madero, who now 
finds history repeating itself, to his own cost. 


oF 


AN interesting story of a forthcoming Franco-German 
love-feast emanates from Paris, where it is asserted that 
French and German statesmen are arranging for an 
interview between President Falliéres and the kaiser on 
French soil at some point near the border of Alsace- 
Lorraine, probably the frowning fortress of Belfort. 
The project contemplates an exchange of views between 
the two chiefs of state which shall signalize the amity 
resultant from the happy conclusion of the Moroccan 
incident and the ratification of the treaty appertaining 
thereto. It is admitted by the originators of the pro- 
jected meeting between president and kaiser that there 
is some uncertainty as to the reception that might be 
accorded to such an interchange by the rank and file 
of the French people, who, perhaps, may not be disposed 
to regard with equanimity the prospect of the presence 
upon French soil, as the guest of France, of the grandson 
of the man who assumed the German imperial author- 
ity in the palace of Versailles. 


yd 


Two events—a military and a legislative affair—marked 
the course of the Turco-Italian War during the past week. 
On February 23 the Chamber of Deputies at Rome 
passed, by a vote of 431 to 38, a declaration of the an- 
nexation of Tripolitania and Cyrenaica to the Italian 
kingdom. ‘The enthusiasm with which the announce- 
ment of the action of the Chamber was received by ac- 
claiming crowds in the Eternal City seemed to indicate 
that the war is by no means an unpopular cause with the 
Italian nation. The harmony between legislators and 
people also suggested the possibility that in the imme- 
diate future a more energetic, offensive course would be 
adopted by the War Department at Rome. This sur- 
mise was apparently justified last Saturday, when a 
small. Italian naval detachment bombarded the harbor 
of Beyrut, in Asia Minor, and sank two Turkish vessels 
of war. ‘The Italian government specifically denied, at 
the beginning of the week, the account of the engage- 
ment sent out from Constantinople, in which it was 
charged that the Italians bombarded the city of Beyrut 
and sixty non-combatants. 


On the eve of the threatened international strike of 
coal miners, when it appeared that on March 1 every 
colliery in England would be deserted by the workers, 
the British government, confronted by an industrial 
and financial panic as one of the immediate results of the 
trial of strength between the masters and the men in 
the coal-producing centres, broached an interesting proj- 
ect. This project contemplated no less an enterprise 
than the taking over and the operation by government of 
all the mines involved in the struggle. Such a measure, 
enormous in its scope, was defended on the ground that 
it was a vital necessity for the life of the mass of the 
British people that the production of fuel—the moving 
force of the vast industrial system of the country—should 
continue uninterrupted, and that the suspension of the 
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supply would work a national calamity more distressing 
than war. 
ed 


ALTHOUGH it is more than a fortnight since Yuan Shi 
Kai officially communicated to the diplomats of the 
Legation Quarter at Pekin the news of his election as 
President of the “Great Republic of China,” no move 
has been yet made by any of the powers so addressed to 
accord formal recognition to the new order of things. 
Nevertheless, the republic is an accomplished fact, and 
its effectiveness is being demonstrated by the harmonious 
co-operation between the late monarchists at Pekin and 
the southern republicans at Nankin. ‘The war is already 
a thing of the past, and the former combatants have 
joined forces for the restoration of tranquillity and order 
throughout the united country. Special efforts are 
being made at Nankin to bring about an early acknowl- 
edgment of the republic by the State Department at 
Washington, which alone among the chancelleries of 
the great powers has taken an active interest in the 
maintenance of the integrity of the country during the 
period of spoliation that preceded the successful revolution. 


Brevities, 


We wish it were in our power to put an injunction on 
the use of the word “‘enthuse.”’ 


The keynote of Miss Ellen Key’s doctrine is that love 
can dispense with marriage, but that marriage cannot 
dispense with love. 


President Taft has been as anxious to conclude a treaty 
of arbitration with Germany as with Great Britain or 
France. Many German citizens of the United States 
have not clearly understood this. 


_ Freedom and progress are not the same thing. Freedom 
is the necessary means to the highest progress, but it 
may also be used as the means to the lowest degradation. 
Let us hold fast to our freedom, but let us hold it by the 
hilt, not by the blade. 


__ The true argument for change to more liberal religious 
ideas, says Prof. E. C. Moore, should be that we antici- 
pate a gain of power, enhancement of devotion, and the 
deepening of spiritual life. Can our churches offer this 
to those whom they invite to unite with them? 


A church leaflet reads: “It should be remembered 
that a church is a public institution and is not of the 
nature of a private club. No one therefore should wait 
for an invitation to join in its activities, any more than 
he should wait to be invited to join in any great civic 
work. He should take for granted that the church belongs 
not to its present members, but to all in the community 
who wish to work for its avowed object.” 


Letters to the Editor, 


Fellowship and Co-operation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In a recent number of the Christian Register, Dr. George 
Batchelor recalled a meeting of the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference when Cardinal Gibbons, Hon. Oscar Straus, 
Edward Everett Hale, Mr. Smiley, the Quaker, and 
others took part in the religious services. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to repeat a similar incident as 
reported by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows in a little pamphlet 
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just issued, ‘‘A Moral Citadel,” which tells the interest- 
ing story of the Mohonk Conferences. At one con- 
ference the distinguished and beloved Archbishop Ryan 
was present, she says, with his companion, Dr. Ganss. 
The latter was a fine musician, and played much be- 
tween the sessions for the delight of the people. One 
day he was rendering a selection from Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots,”’ as the members were coming in. “It struck 
me,” said Mr. Barrows, “as interesting that Luther’s 
hymn was being played by a Catholic priest in a Quaker 
house, and that a Jew had written the music.” It seemed 
to epitcmize the spirit of Mohonk, where men and women 
of differing faiths united in the prayer of the good Cath- 
olic archbishop: ‘‘We believe in the same Lord and 
the same God. Let us work together, let us love one 
another. Let us work for humanity through the love 
of the God of humanity.” A. T. N. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The March of Days. 


All beautiful the march of days, 
As seasons come and go. 

The Hand that shaped the rose hath wrought 
The crystal of the snow; 

Hath sent the hoary frost of heaven, 
The flowing waters sealed, 

And laid a silent loveliness 

_ On hill and wood and field. 


O glory of the winter-land! 
The peace of Nature’s rest! 

And sweet the dream of coming Spring 
That stirs within her breast. 

On move the resurrection hours, 

x The Easter heralds throng,— 

Till sudden bursts the miracle 

Of blossom and of song! 


O thou from whose unfathomed law 
The year in beauty flows, 
Thyself the Vision passing by 
In crystal and in rose, 
Day unto day doth utter speech, 
And night to night proclaim, 
In ever changing words of light, 
The wonder of thy Name! 
; —Frances W. Wile, in ‘‘ Unity Hymns.” 


Sisters. 


BY THOMAS SMITH-JONES. 


A level, molten sea under the high, intensely blue sky! 
The fierce sun beating on the beach made it almost the 
color of snow, and the feet of the long lines of hurrying, 
burdened coolies were patches of vivid black upon the 
glaring surface. Thousands of bags of ground-nuts were 
piled near the roadway: signalling flags were flying from 
the lighthouse at whose base ran the leisurely railway 
trains. The courtyards and staircases of the green- 
shuttered offices were full of noisy and turbaned dealers 
and merchants. Women and boys with little trays of 
cakes, soda-water bottles, and violent colored sweets were 
doing a brisk trade; and the hum of the packed bazaar be- 
hind the houses was very plain. A carriage standing out- 
side the white-washed low wall of the great European 
church that was cheek by jowl with warehouses, offices, 
and thatched fishermen’s huts, announced to the eye that 
it was Sunday morning, and the most religious of the six 
Sahibs in the little station was attending service with his 
family. — 

In two rows along the dusty avenue leading to the 

church door squatted the usual collection of beggars of 
all creeds. Blind, lame, old, and leprous, they showed 
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an epitome of the East waiting for a revelation of the 
Spirit of Life and Healing to come to them. Some car- 
ried their begging bowls of cocoa-nut shell: others held 
out empty preserved meat and fruit tins. 

Close beside the gate sat a solitary woman, clad in a dull 
cloth. At her feet was a little gourd. She was very thin, 
yet not emaciated, and long hair, rusty brown from the 
sun’s bleaching and lack of the customary dressing of oil, 
fell over her dark shoulders. Her face, dusky and oval, 
was bent downwards. It was very beautiful with a 
beauty that had no nationality or age, and was not of the 
flesh. She was motionless in the absolutely still peace 
that the Eastern seems to be able to achieve at will. None 
of the beggars spoke to her. ‘Their clamor left her un- 
moved. 

Through the church door presently streamed ‘a crowd 
of Eurasians in befrilled and ribboned dresses, and In- 
dians in silk and cotton cloths of every brilliant hue. 
Down the path they came, like bits of broken rainbows, 
and the beggars howled and shrieked, thrusting out im- 
perative hands and bowls, while all the dialects of India 
implored alms and recited woes and blessings. Only the 
woman sat still, apparently wrapt in a dream, her small 
brown hands meekly folded in her lap. 

Now came the Sahib, a little man in white drill suit 
and huge topee, but with the gait and air of the ruling 
race. His wife, frail and pallid in her simple white gown 
and big hat, walked beside him, holding their little lad 
by the hand. In her face was the curious look that ap- 
pears on so many Englishwomen long resident in India, 
and that is compounded of home-sickness, pity, and au- 
thority. 

“Keep off a little,” said the man in the vernacular, as 
the beggars showed signs of closing round them, and the 
tone was that of a master and instantly obeyed. “Not 
a pice for any unless you get back. Keep away from the 
Memsahib, you!” He flung coins into each bowl and tin. 
At the gate his wife halted, looking down into the lovely 
dark face that was not raised to hers. ‘Give this woman 
a rupee, Jack.” 

“Why?” 

“She is different. 
and halted. 

The beggar-woman acknowledged the chink of the 
rupee in the gourd with an inclination of her head and 
body. 

“From where do you come?” 
woman, in Tamil. 

‘From the north, madam.” 
moved. 

* Are you a Christian?”’ 

“‘T belong to God.” 

“Which God?”’ 

“The one God.” 

“Vou believe there is none other?’’ 

“There is only one Life—how should there be another?”’ 

“What do you do?” 

“*T live in God.” 

“ Are you married?”’ 

‘““My husband died when I was not yet seven years old.” 

“How long have you been a pilgrim?” 

“Very many years.” 

“Are you happy?” 

“So happy that I spill over happiness as I go. Be not 
troubled. You will yet see your country and live in love 
even as I.” 

A great tear gathered and fell on the Englishwoman’s 
cheek. ‘‘How do you know for what I wish and that I 
I am unhappy?” 

“JT do not know. He knows. And you are not un- 
happy. ‘That, too, you will know.” 


Look at her.’”’ The Sahib looked 


asked the English- 


The downcast eyes never 
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“Tt is very hot for my little son. Come to my house and 
talk to me.”’ 

“To what end? He will speak to you there as here.” 

“Can I do anything for you?” 

The little brown hands salaamed. ‘‘Many thanks. I 
have all. May you soon know you have as much. Fret 
not for thy son. He hath care for him. Is the boy not 
his, also?” 

“Will. you not look at me? Is it a vow?” 

The beautiful mouth smiled. “It is nota vow. But 
I look at the True, and so I see thee and thine.”’ 

The Englishwoman slanted her parasol so that it 
shadowed them both. ‘‘Do you know that, though 
you are dark and an Indian, you are the living image in 
voice, body, and face, of the best and sweetest woman I 
ever knew?” 

Again the smile, and the musical, low voice said calmly, 
“‘Hven so: we are sisters.”’ 

“Vet she and hers were never in India.” 

“What is that? We are in Him.” 


“Did you ever see a creature so like Evelyn?” asked the 
Memsahib, driving back to the bungalow, and her hus- 
band answered: ‘“‘No. ‘The most curious likeness, apart 
from color, Ihave met. Extremely odd—even for India.” 

“That woman is pure Indian?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“And Evelyn is pure English 
appearance!” 

“Tt must have something to do with the caste of mind,” 
observed the Sahib. 

Now the Evelyn they spoke of was a duke’s daughter, 
who had given up all to live in the slums of London, and 

spill her happiness in God among the sad and sick. 

CHELTENHAM, ENG. 


yet they are sisters in 


Spiritual Life. 


Live as on a mountain. For it makes no difference 
whether a man lives here or there, if he lives everywhere 
in the world as in a civil community. Let men see, 
let them know, a real man who lives as he was meant to 
live—Marcus Aurelius. 


at 


My heart goes out to all of every tribe and nation 
under the sun who are still in the body. I would tell 
them with my last breath that there is comfort to the 
end: that there is nothing worth fretting over or being 
heavy-hearted about; that the Father’s arm is strong, 
and that his heart is very wide.—Arthur C. Benson. 


ad 


It is possible for one to live in this world and be glad 
in spite of temptation and care and loss. It is possible 
to live in such a temper that sorrow shall be powerless 
deeply to agitate the heart. It is possible for us to 
attain a spirit of such purity and strength that God’s 
disciplining will shall be borne without outcry.—Philip 
Stafford Moxom. 

J 


Love is very different from a desire to shield from pain. 
Eternal Love does not hesitate to secure man’s spiritual 
dignity at the expense of the sacrifice of his well-being. 
He who has not discerned the Divine Sacredness of Sor- 
row and the profound meaning which is concealed in pain 
has yet to learn what life is. The Cross, manifested as 
the Necessity of the Highest Life, alone interprets it.— 
Frederick W. Robertson. - 

ad 


Heat gold never so often, it never ceases to give off 
the rays of its characteristic lustre; cut the sugar-cane 
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into never so many pieces, it never ceases to be sweet; 
rub the sandal-wood as much as you please, it never 
loses its fragrance. The inborn nature of the noble 
suffers no change to life’s end—Hindu (Boehtlingk). 


a 


As we discipline the mind in moral endeavor by com- 
pelling it to speak the language and practise the deeds 
of virtue, though many of its impulses run at first in 
contrary directions, so it is proper to school ourselves 
in the speech and bearing of spiritual trust and courage 
till our doubts and fears can be outgrown.—Howard NV. 
Brown. - 


To Rene Life’s Hardness. 


To prize life’s hardness! find delight in ways 
That scale the hill-crest and the loftier air; 
To rouse some bird-song in the desolate days 
: When winter holds the forest froz’n and bare; 
To wear the cypress as though laurel-wreathed; 
To lure a smile from brows that darkly frown; 
To say to traits of evil, age-bequeathed, 
“Ve may be blotted out!’’—and fight them down. 
To take what Heaven or Circumstance has sent 
And bend it to the making of a man!— 
This is the aim whereto my days are blent, 
My fond endeavor, waking vision, plan. 
O life! O earth! I prize ye for your smart, 
And for your rudeness I am glad at heart. 
—James H. West, in ‘“‘The Ninth Paradise.” 


The Leader of the Crowd. 


BY J. MACE ANDRESS. 


The word “crowd” in its popular sense often means a 
mere collection of individuals, with little or no reference 
to the varied nationalities, languages, customs, beliefs, 
instincts, emotions, or interests represented. Psychologi- 
cally the word assumes a different meaning. The ordi- 
nary so-called crowd seen in a city square is, in reality, 
only an aggregation of individuals, each thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting more or less independently of his fellows. 
The organized crowd, or psychological crowd, thinks, 
feels, and acts as a whole, as one being. Coxie’s army 
was a good type of the organized crowd. In that in- 
stance the whole body of men acted as a unit. They 
were all vividly conscious of a limitation of the same satis- 
factions and were moved to like action by a common im- 
pulse. The word ‘‘crowd”’ in its psychological sense has, 
however, a much broader application. It may be applied 
to a body of people in the street pursuing a thief or it 
may refer to the response of a parliamentary body or 
even to that of a nation. The rush to get new styles of 
clothing is typical crowd action. : 

All crowds have the same general characteristics. 
The collective body feels, thinks, and acts differently 
from what the individuals would feel, think, and act 
if they were in isolation. Every person can prove that 
for himself by recalling his strange behavior at different 
times in crowds, behavior which in his saner moments 
History 
offers us many examples. The men who took part in 
the French Revolution were not all villains. The ma- 
jority of them were ordinary simple shopkeepers, who, 
after the bloody experiences of the conflict, returned to 
their domestic duties and the humble routine of their 
old life. 

While it is easy to see that the mind of the individual 
is different from the mind of the crowd, it is not so easy 
to give an explanation. We may, perhaps, accept as 
one of the causes a fact of modern psychology that un- 
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conscious phenomena plays a preponderate part in human 
life. It is impossible for us to assign reasons for many 
things that we do. The unconscious phenomena are 
accountable for many of the characteristics which some- 
times cause us to wonder at ourselves and question 
whether we really possess the kind of character which we 
assumed that we had. From our own experience we 
know that when we find our way into any kind of crowd, 
we have an instinctive tendency to feel and act like the 
crowd. As soon as we do that we have already lost our 
own individuality; it has become merged with that of 
the crowd. In the daily drama of life, we frequently 
see men who find it difficult, if not impossible, when in 
an association of their fellows, to live up to the principles 
which they have formulated in the quiet hours of medi- 
tation, principles which they found no difficulty in carry- 
ing out in their own home. 

Another interesting characteristic of the crowd is its 
great susceptibility to suggestion. Its condition is 
somewhat analogous to one who is in the hypnotic state. 
His brain becomes paralyzed and he becomes a slave to 
the unconscious activities of his lower nervous centres. 
When men become organized in a crowd, they respond to 
stimulations in about the same way as the victim of the 
hypnotist. Conscious personality tends to disappear 
and the unconscious personality predominates. As the 
individual who is in a hypnotic state refuses to recognize 
any hindrance to the carrying out of his ideas, so the 
crowd with impetuosity will undertake the accomplish- 
ment of stupendous undertakings. He seems to acquire 
from his relationship to a large body a sense of invincible 
power that makes him feel less responsible and allows 
him to yield to instincts which, had he been alone, would 
have been kept in restraint. 

As soon as an individual becomes a member of a 
crowd, he descends several rungs in the ladder of civil- 
ization. When in comparative isolation, he may be a 
cultured citizen, but in the crowd he becomes barbarian 
by instinct. He possesses all the ferocity of primitive 
beings. The individual when alone is capable of a 
certain degree of reasoning, but the crowd despises reason. 
It thinks in disconnected images and indulges in high 
emotional states. ‘There was a striking example of this 
on Aug. 4, 1789, when the assembled French nobles at 
Versailles voted to give up privileges which they had 
enjoyed for centuries. 

It is often asserted that crowds are criminal. Judged 
from the results of their acts, such an assumption would 
often be correct, but notalways. During the Middle Ages 
there were immense crowds which, with bowed heads and 
naked feet, suffering from want of food and drink, struggled 
valiantly for that which the world then and since that 
time has called good. On the other hand, the crowds 
of the French Revolution were often noted for their 
extreme brutality. The crowd is ever at the mercy of 
the suggestion acted upon whether it leads them to com- 
mit murder or incendiarism or the loftiest acts of devotion 
and sacrifice. : 

Large crowds are usually conservative. Masses of 
people move to a new point of view very slowly. ‘The 
great past lies behind them and arouses their religious 
awe and devotion. The most violent rebellions have 
never achieved much more than the changing of names. 
In 1789 the French people cried “liberté, egalité, et 
fraternité,”’ yet in the midst of their emotional drama the 
government was drifting into the hands of a few men. 


The new government soon became as arbitrary as the 


old. In a short time the same men who were so vocif- 
erous in denouncing tyranny bowed humbly before 
Napoleon, the most absolute ruler of them all. The 
conservatism of the great body of the French people is 
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shown by the fact that the right of habeas corpus does 
not exist in France to-day, a right which both English 
and Americans regard as the bulwark of their liberties. 

Is leadership necessary for a crowd? Practically all 
the evidence is in support of the proposition that leader- 
ship is a universal function of association. This seems 
to be true not only of man, but of the animals as well. 
Beginning with the simplest associations of the lower 
animals we find leaders. Families, migratory groups, 
combined efforts for offence and defence; mating and 
play are all characterized in the animal world by leader- 
ship. Among the larger societies of mammals, it is 
noticeable that the best qualified are usually leaders. 
Ordinarily the one which has the greatest fighting ability 
wins leadership. Among all primitive peoples there is 
always to be found a myth of some great hero. One of 
the interesting features of the play-life of children is its 
leadership. Under the guidance of some dare-devil 
personality, boys may be led into escapades that astonish 
their parents. All the associations of adults to-day is 
marked by leadership. The strongest personality of a 
group will invariably lead his fellows. I once asked a 
successful school-book agent how he made an attack 
upon a school-board. He replied: ‘‘I always find out 
who the strongest man on the board is, and then I make 
every effort to secure his co-operation. When this is 
secured, my work is almost ended.” 

The organization of a crowd does not depend at the 
outset on the initiative of a single person. ‘The first 
orientation of minds is usually brought about by some 
object, spectacle, or event. For example, the expulsion 
of several students from Leland Stanford University a 
few years ago was an event which led to a large student 
mass meeting. When individuals come together under 
such circumstances, there is always some common feeling 
to begin with, and, this being noticed by everybody, the 
feeling becomes intensified. ‘The passing of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff bill also made possible the movement known 
as insurgency. But when there is a common sympathy 
among a number of people, they become a crowd only 
when they act together. The success of any united 
movement depends largely on the leader. What must 
his qualifications be? 

From what has already been said, it will be noted that 
the important function of the leader is to make sugges- 
tions. Men are born ready for action. Their nervous 
mechanism is so constructed that stimulations flowing 
into the body tend to become converted into bodily 
movements. It is obvious, then, that he who is capable 
of making the proper suggestions will have the power of 
leadership over men. 

Tf a man is to make suggestions, he must be heard. ‘To 
be heard he must have prestige. Prestige is an influence 
upon the mind effected by an individual or an idea. 
This influence tends to paralyze the critical faculties 
and arouses astonishment. Prestige is the mainspring 
of authority. Neither emperor nor bandit chief ever 
reigned without it. Prestige may be inherited or ac- 
quired. Acquired prestige is that distinction which a 
man enjoys outside of his personal worth. A general 
in his uniform enjoys a certain amount of prestige merely 
because of his recognized position. In a like manner 
the president of a university has a certain power in rela- 
tion to his fellows merely because he is president. Per- 
sonal prestige is not so easily defined or explained. It 
is that personal quality which enables one to exercise a 
sort of majestic fascination upon those around him. He 
is able to influence others to accept his ideas and senti- 
ments. Jesus, Buddha, and Napoleon were all able to 
rule crowds because of their personal prestige. 

Sufficient prestige will enable an individual to gain 
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the ear of a crowd, but that is not enough to make him 
their leader. He must understand the crowd. He must 
not only understand the occasion of a certain unity of 
feeling, but their specific attitude toward the occasion, 
in a word, the underlying thought and feeling of the 
crowd. If he cannot become the living incarnation of 
such thought and feeling, it is impossible for him to become 
their leader. Inability to keep leadership after it was 
gained was admirably illustrated in the case of Admiral 
Dewey. During the early days of the Spanish-American 
War, the American people were greatly agitated over the 
conflict, and naturally their one longing was for victory. 
The American people had the characteristics of a crowd. 
Suddenly Dewey won a great victory. Instantly he 
became the personification of a national dream. He was 
exalted to leadership, and every knee was bent to do 
him homage. But a little later an act of his put him 
outside the realm of popular sympathies. The throne 
was torn down, and the hero was condemned to go the 
way of ordinary mortals. 

The leader must be able to inspire faith in a certain 
line of action. To do this it is usually necessary for him 
to be led by some idea, to be completely hypnotized by 
some dogma. ‘This means that the leader is not expected 
to be a person of critical scholarship, for to be a scholar 
means to hesitate, to be conservative. Absolute dog- 
matism, not hesitation, has the power of suggestion. The 
leader must be a man who believes something with all 
his might. All the great leaders of the crowd have been 
wooed and won to submission by some theory. Robes- 
pierre “lived and moved and had his being’”’ in the doc- 
trines of Rousseau. William Jennings Bryan was hyp- 
notized by the doctrine of “free silver.”” Mrs. Eddy has 
held obstinately to a certain religious view of the world. 

The fact that a leader follows so enthusiastically a 
certain doctrine would quickly give one the impression 
that he is not a real scholar. Crowds will never tolerate 
reason. No matter how sound and stable the arguments 
presented may be, they only tire and exasperate the 
crowd. ‘To lead the crowd one must state his doctrine 
boldly, unflinchingly, and dogmatically. Instead of 
reasoning he must fascinate the crowd by flattery and by 
appealing to their imagination through word or deed. 
Bryan’s spectacular and imaginative speech with its 
keynote of “No cross of gold, no crown of thorns,” made 
him the standard bearer of the Democratic party. The 
greatest statesmen have always regarded the imagination 
of the people as the basis of their power. No American 
has probably recognized this principle more than Theodore 
Roosevelt. He collects a band of cowboys and leads 
them into victorious battle, hunts the lion in the moun- 
tain fastnesses, plunges into the depths of the sea in a 
submarine boat, liberally curses the capitalists, and 
flatters the common people. 

Not only must the leader couch his affirmations forcibly 
and in strikingly figurative language, ‘but these affirma- 
tions must he frequently repeated. The repeated state- 
ment, in the long run, becomes incorporated in the very 
fibre of our physical being until it is finally accepted in 
consciousness. If we read repeatedly that A keeps the 
best coffee in the city, we finally acquire the certitude 
that such is the fact. 

The leader at the height of his’ ‘glory is absolute in 
power, and the people love him as-long as he is able to 
be a real monarch. . They love to obey, and their ad- 
herence to their leader, and the dogma which he repre- 
sents, is nothing short. of religious. ‘Their submission 
is blind, ‘their intolerance fierce, and the propaganda 
which } they, espouse violent. The hero of the crowd 
is ite god, Dowie was such a hero. Napoleon was such 
a god, 
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The higher literary and historical criticism may relieve 
us of many of the divinities whom we may have wor- 
shipped in the past, but the god of the crowd, main- 
taining his power by his enthusiasm, confidence, and dog- 
matism, by his ability to say and do that which borders 
on the dramatic, is probably destined to wield his sceptre 
as long as human society exists. 

WORCESTER, Mass. 


Winter Days. 


In the dark days of winter’s perfect power 

I summon up no visionary spring; 
Too dim and distant seem thé fields in flower, 

So long ago the summer birds took wing. 
For rather would I meet the mortal blast 

Of northwinds in my throat with firm resolve, 
Not dreams, not memories, but standing fast 

By powers within me, while the heavens revolve, 
Till winter stars and storms accomplish all - 

Their message to my soul. I crave to share 
The victory of the Northmen, such as call 

O’er berg and floe to deeds the brave may dare. 
So would I meet death, dauntless and ungrieved, 
With heart of courage not by dreams deceived. 

—Theodore C. Williams, in the Boston Transcript. 


The Grievance of the Hindus. 


[Many things indicate that some of the best friends of 
India among “white people’ are totally ignorant of the 
particular kind of human nature which subsists under the 
skin of a Hindu. All sorts of grievances are cited to 
explain “unrest in India.’’ We print herewith from the 
Nineteenth Century the concluding portion of an article 
by Swami Baba Premanand Bharati, which is an eye- 
opener to some of the political friends of India.] 


Mr. Gokhale’s scheme of free primary education, if it 
be the education of wholly Western ideas, is not wanted 
by the people of India. Let Mr. Gokhale put his hand 
upon his heart and say if his country wants such a scheme. 
Whom does he lead? ‘The Westernized Hindu, Western- 
ized in mind out of all recognition. We want primary 
education certainly for the masses. The Lord bless the 
Sirear, and even Mr. Gokhale, if that education be made 
free and founded upon national beliefs, mostly, if not 
entirely. Otherwise, Mr. Gokhale and government 
will be the worst enemy of the country. Education, 
according to the Vedas, is the opening of the petals of the 
mind-lotus to the rays of the spiritual sun, and that is 
what we now want first, and Western matter education 
afterwards, if you please. I sound this note of warning 
out of my love for my people and out of regard. for the 
welfare of the state. 

But even more than this his Majesty can do, not only 
to win the hearts of the Hindu people, all the 220 millions, 
but to lay the foundation of their abiding and ever-fer- 
vent loyalty. It is by righting a wrong which has rankled 
in the heart of every Hindu man, woman, or child; it is 
a wrong they can never forgive, a wrong which draws blood 
daily and hourly from their very soul, a wrong which has 
been perpetrated for about a century, inflicting ghastly 
wounds upon their religious susceptibility, one of the 
tenderest feelings they possess. And that is the slaughter 
of cows. ‘They hold the cow sacred, and worship her as a 
deity. This reverence for the divinity of the cow, deep- 
rooted in every Hindu heart, is not based upon any con- 
sideration of the utility of that animal, the products of 
whose milk form the chief luxuries and nourishment of the 
whole population. Not that they do not look at the cow 
in that light, too. In that light she is the second mother 
of mankind, civilized mankind if you will, as no civilized 
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child can be reared without the cow’s milk supplementing 
the mother’s milk, for which it is the best and the most 
harmonious substitute. At the present day, when in the 
West the mothers will not give suck of their breast to the 
babes, and the feeding-bottle supplies the place of the 
mother’s breast, the cow is the first mother, not the second. 
From that view-point, to eat her flesh is to eat one’s 
mother’s flesh. A noble sentiment such as that ought 
to be commended and respected. But the Hindu rever- 
ence for the cow is still higher. ‘The cow is the incar- 
nation of the Divine Motherhood, the Motherhood of 
God. She is the medium of the Goddess of Universal 
Sustenance—Mother Nature’s sustaining energy—created 
to help in the rearing of the earth’s highest product, 
man, when a child. The twelve seers (sixteen quarts) of 
milk which the best hill-cow of India gives daily is not 
the essence or extract of her blood. If it were so, the cow 
would die before half the milk were drawn. If her blood is 
transformed into milk, sixteen quarts of blood drawn out 
every day would kill any cow in the process of milking 
the first day. If it be the extract of blood,—that means, 
one quart is the condensed substance of many quarts,— 
the cow would die sooner. The Western physicians 
say that milk comes from the glands of the cow: it is 
generated in the glands. But out of what is it generated? 
The glands may be the storage of the generated milk; 
but out of what substance is it generated? Not the blood, 
as I have shown above. From where, a transformation 
of what, is the milk? A very serious and knotty question 
for the baby science of the West to solve. 

But I will leave it there, because, for my present pur- 
pose, it is not at all necessary to argue. The Hindu 
believes, and has believed through countless centuries, 
that the milk in the cow is the transformation of the sus- 
taining energy of Vishnu, the Preserver of the Trinity 
of the Hindu Godhead. And this Vishnu’s energy of 
sustenance which nourishes his creatures is his Divine 
Consort, or Shakti, who dwells particularly in the cow 
to supplement the nourishment of civilized humanity. 
Where this Energy (Consort) is, Vishnu resides as well, 
as do the gods the sum-total of whose powers is the power 
of the One God whose main attributes are represented by 
the gods. Iam trying to explain the beliefs of the Hindu 
mind intellectually to the mere intellectuals of the world. 
Not that I want these intellectuals to accept the Hindu 
arguments put forward. The best way to appeal to the 
emperor and his government of India is to state that the 
Hindu worships the cow and has worshipped her through 


all the ages, and, therefore, has got these reverential - 


feelings for the cow entirely consolidated into his con- 
sciousness. Therefore, there is no arguing against it. 
If you think he is wrong in his estimation of the cow, 
if you call his cow-reverence a superstition, it dees not 
count. What does count is his consolidated belief through 
countless generations. All the attempts of centuries to 
reform him out of it have failed. He reverences the cow 
with the same fervor to-day as his ancestors did of old. 
It is in his blood, bred in the bone: he draws it in with his 
mother’s milk. This cow-killing in India, therefore, 


is the greatest sin that can be committed against Hindu 


feeling, and a Mohammedan deputy-magistrate some 

time ago published statistics showing that 60,000 cows, 
 pullocks, and calves are slaughtered every day in India 
to feed the European soldiers and residents alone. How 
correct this estimate is I do not know, nor do I care to 
know. I am representing the keenest and greatest 
grievance of the Hindus. The British government in 
India has observed the policy of religious neutrality, and 
the Hindus are highly grateful for that blessing. It is 
the greatest blessing under an alien rule. But this cow- 
killing is associated with their religion: a cow is a more 
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sacred being to them than even an illuminated saint. 
If they had arms and cannon, they would defend the cow 
until they were all slain. The idea that Hindus are 
getting used to cow-slaughter, and reformed out of the 
“superstition,” is entirely wrong. They stand it because 
there is no help for it. 

If the government of India has the idea that I am ex- 
aggerating, let it experiment on the feelings of the Hindus 
in this matter by asking them to pay a high poll-tax as 
compensation for the cessation of cow-slaughter. The 
response will be such as the government cannot even 
dream of. Every Hindu will not only pay it forthwith, 
but bless the rulers for it. The poorest will starve to 
save money for it. The Emperor, George V., will win 
all Hindu hearts forever if his Majesty prohibits cow- 
killing to celebrate his crowning in India. All Hindu 
India will fall prostrate at the sovereign’s feet and pledge 
to him their undying loyalty. From one end of that vast 
country to the other the shout of ‘Jai Sircar Ki Jai!” 
will rend the dome of Heaven and usher in a new era of 
British rule in India: a new atmosphere of political and 
moral serenity will fill the consciousness of the rulers 
and ruled alike. By one single stroke of kindness and 
gracious conciliation the king might conquer the inmost 
conscience of the oldest and the most cultured nation 
on the earth. All unrest would be gone in the twinkling 
of an eye, and what cannon and repressive laws and a 
vast army can never do would be accomplished by the 
utterance of the three words ‘‘Cow-killing is prohibited.” 

The Moghul emperor, Akbar the Great, won the Hindus 
over by prohibiting this cow-killing, so our Mohammedan 
fellow-citizens could not grumble at the British em- 
peror’s command. ‘The higher classes of Mohammedans 
do not eat the cow’s flesh; only the masses eat it in cities 
and towns. ‘They will by and by get used to the goat’s 
flesh which the majority of them use. If the British 
soldiers cannot do without beef, they can have canned 
meat imported from abroad. ‘This gracious act of the 
king would infuse a new spirit, a kindly spirit, into British 
officials, and a new régime of kindly feeling would follow 
in its wake. Kingdoms, like human life, are unstable; 
but so long as the British kingdom sustains itself in that 
hoary land of wisdom and religion, in that cradle of 
civilization, this act would be engraven on the tablet of 
the people’s heart and transmitted to future generations 
as a sanctified memory. 


Had I been One of Thiotie in Galilee. 


BY REV. EDWIN ALFRED RUMBALL,. 


A few years ago a frequent question in some religious 
circles over the every-day problems in ethics and life was, 
“What would Jesus Do?’’ The question had such a 
vogue that men took the new formulation to business 
with them and tried to run their stores and factories with 
some relation to it. Social workers took the question 
into the slums with them and tried to go about their work 
with a new kind of zeal,—not always a wise zeal, but suf- 
ficiently new to break up some of the ruts into which 
some of that work had fallen. Silently and openly men 
and women were testing our social institutions by this 
supposed new standard, and a few things began to be done 
differently as a result. rey 

It was not long before some of its weaknesses were 
One of these weaknesses was that ultimately 
every answer to the question resolved itself into-.;at each 
individual thought Jesus would do, which we could rivt fee] 
quite sure Jesus would do himself. Considering the varied, 
points which might be emphasized in the story of Jesus, 
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it was not to be expected that the test question would 
everywhere produce the uniformity of answer that seem- 
ingly was desired. ‘The new standard was weak also in 
that each questioner could reserve to himself the right 
or freedom to disagree with anything that might be found 
to be what Jesus would do. ‘They could object that the 
mission and nature of Jesus laid on him certain obligations 
which are not necessarily laid upon us. Men said that 
Jesus was so different from the rest of us that it did not 
follow that what he would do it was needful for us to do 
also. 

To-day, however, in order to reach very much the same 
end, we have a new question put to us,—not What would 
Jesus do? but What would we have done had we been 
there in Galilee and in the presence of such a man? If 
we had heard his words, and, as the children sing, “seen 
his kind look when he said unto them,’ what would we 
have done and what would have been our attitude towards 
such a strange movement? A moment’s reflection will 
show us that this new question can be quite as searching 
as the old; ay, and even more so. Because we have to 
look into our own hearts instead of over the centuries, 
we may find it much harder to excuse ourselves. We 
could place ourselves into the shoes of any one of those 
disciples who were changed from ordinary men who did 
not count into wonderful followers of the Christ, and ask 
in each instance what we would have done if we had had 
to make the same decision. If we had been Peter or 
John, would we have left the fishing? Peter seems to 
have had a wife and mother-in-law on his hands, and his 
decision must have been no light matter, and, even as 
it is, the world will always have two judgments on the 
wisdom of his act. If we had been Zaccheus, would we 
have been willing to take our place with Jesus as he did? 
Perhaps we should have found some way of satisfying 
both our conscience and prudence at the same time 
which might not have required this of us. Most of us, 
doubtless, would have been interested in the fact that 
Jesus of Nazareth was going to pass by; and many of 
us surely would have climbed into the trees and house- 
tops to see him; but how many of us would have come 
down and joined him? 

Now it is very evident from the words of Jesus, as they 
have come down to us, that he asked of men and women 
more than a passing interest, that his sense of the fields 
being white unto harvest led him to ask that a position 
be taken by those who heard him. He may have been 
wrong in his reading of the signs of the times, but it 
seems to have been his feeling that the times were mo- 
mentous and could not carry people who had no settled 
opinion in their minds about the need of those times. 
We all remember the stories which have come to us of 
one who was told to sell all he had, of another who was 
called to leave those at home without even a farewell 
word, of another who was told that his dead must bury 
their dead. Whatever be our own interpretations of 
these words, they bear witness to a desire on the part of 
' Jesus that those who would be his followers must count 
the cost, come right out for him, make a stand, say what 
they are and be willing to bear the consequences. 

We know that to-day it is no easy thing to get people 
to take up a real position. Indeed in the churches of 
the liberal faith it seems to savor too much of the old 
dogmatic definitions of orthodoxy to find many sympa- 
thizers. One of our ulnisters has recently called atten- 
tion to an incideat of the Boston International Religious 
Congress of some four years ago which some of us had 
forgott<a. At one of the meetings “a Swiss minister 
delevered an address in which he contended that the 
spirit of the religious liberal was perfectly expressed in 
the words of Luther: ‘Here I stand. God help me: 
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I can do no other. In making a reply to these words 
Prof. Peabody said that to him no words which simply 
expressed a position, a stand could at all express the 
fulness of liberalism, which was a movement, a progress. 
He quoted the words of John Robinson to the Pilgrims, 
as more nearly expressing the spirit of liberalism, “Be 
assured that God hath evermore new light about to 
break forth from his Holy Word.’ Now we shall all 
probably feel that Prof. Peabody was right, but was the 
Swiss minister thereby wrong? What good can we say 
of any movement in which definite positions are not 
taken along the road of Progress? Does a man cease to 
be a liberal, cease to be expectant of new light about 
to break, because he has definitély taken a stand for the 
light which he now sces? It may be that some of us 
can think of some high-and-dry liberals, far away from 
the sea of truth, who have been narrowed by the stand 
which they have taken, but this is by no means a neces- 
sary consequence. When the Unitarian says of the 
doctrine of the Deity of Jesus, that he cannot believe it, 
God help him, he can do no other, does he thereby cease 
to be a liberal? It cannot beso. Like Alice in Wonder- 
land we all have to keep on running in order to stand. 

The liberal mind is probably most often hindered from 
taking a position by its generous ability to see both sides 
of most issues. Liberals in Galilee would have seen the 
good points about the Pharisees which the enthusiasm 
of Jesus could not see. They would have declined to 
take sides with Jesus for fear of putting up an unfair 
opposition towards the Pharisees. To express one of 
the tendencies of some modern minds, seeing all, they 
would have forgiven all. The typical Unitarian mind 
of to-day might have found it very hard to see eye 
to eye with such a type as Jesus. He was too much a 
partisan, or, rather, too earnest, to reach a very definite 
goal,—the kingdom of God,—where many of us are 
conscious of so many good roads to that goal that we are — 
not over-anxious to seek men to go our way. Our task 
is less defined than the task of Jesus. He came to call 
sinners to repentance; we have come to call the righteous 
as well as the sinners; our task is more general. But 
let us be clear on the point that, because we see the good 
on the other side, we are not thereby prevented from 
opposing it as a side, because the wrong it holds may be 
stronger than its good. We may see the good in Christian 
Science, but that does not take from us the obligation 
to oppose it if we feel that it is a wrong influence in the 
nation. We should deliberately take up a position against 
wrong tendencies, wrong attitudes, wrong actions, wrong 
religions, wrong politics and political parties, even though 
in fairness we are willing to admit that there is a good in 
all. 

There are of course always the dangers of fixity and 
crystallization, but to-the mind that is free they should 
not be barriers in themselves. Let us not be afraid of 
the institutionalizing of our freedom. We can take 
up a position for movement. It may be a little discon- 
certing to some who like to keep free from labels to be 
asked to take up a position which will supply one, but 
there may be times that demand it. ‘There are times 
which act on men and women like the Pure Food law, 
which demand that we say what we are; and, if I under- 
stand those Galilean times at all, they had in them this 
element. Jesus felt that the time had come to take a 
stand and also to take sides. He seems to have felt 
that it was then demanded of men that they should side 
with the movements which promised most in themselves 
to the aspirations of men and had in them the least 
objectionable features. Taking sides has come to mean 
for many people the encouragement of enemies. But I 
do not see that we should read into that action any spirit 


them to the public eye. 


' of Galilee? 
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of animosity or hatred. Wrong and right are forever 
in conflict, and, if our position means that we must have 
enemies, we still can love them. The wrong must fail 
and the right prevail. Of course, there is apt to be a 
Judas in every group of disciples, a McNamara in every 
Union, a black sheep in every party,—men who deny the 


' spirit of their group and cause their fellows to vicariously 


suffer for their sins. But even this fact should not keep 
us from taking a position. There are many men who are 
Socialists in spirit and conviction to-day who do not care 
to join the Party, because they are not one with the 
methods of some of the Socialists in the Party; but we 
should be the very first to repudiate the validity of such 
an objection in regard to any wishing to join the church. 
Had we been of those in Galilee, would the fact that some 
of the disciples wanted to call fire down from Heaven to 
consume the Samaritans have deterred us? Would 
the fact that in that group there was a traitor and a 
thief, and also a denier of the Christ, have kept us out? 
I think that it would have kept many of us out, but not 
if we had been captured by the vision and task of the 
Christ which was the purpose of the little band being 
a band at all. 

It may be true that the way a thing is done is quite as 
essential as the thing to be done, but the method can be 
put right from the inside. Perhaps by this time we 
can see that what we should have done in Galilee is what 
we are doing or desirous of doing in America. We have 
many movements with us to-day, and in some of them 
we may be taking our part. We have joined and taken 
sides on definite issues; others of us only hear the dis- 
ciples calling the fire down from Heaven; others of us 
see the good on both sides and refuse to take any partisan 
action. But, as we all know, the time has come to take 
sides on some of the great questions which are before us 
to-day, and in a spirit of fairness and good-will we are 
called to take the side which has in it most of the right. 

There is another side of this subject which we may 
touch on at this time which finds some emphasis in a 
little poem recently written by Celia Parker Woolley, 
entitled ‘“‘Had I been One of Those.’ This side of the 
subject that we want to deal with now is the uncome- 
liness of that early Christian movement. 

“Had I heard the Hillside Preacher’s word, 

Would I have guessed, would I have known, 

_This was the one we came to seek, . . . and he alone?”’ 
There is not much in movements like these to commend 
When the new vision is born, 
it nearly always comes in swaddling clothes. It is a 
question whether many Methodists to-day would have 
joined Methodism in John Wesley’s day: they are a 
different type. It may even be a question whether many 
Unitarians of to-day would have joined the movement 
in those early days of social ostracism, when negations 
were more frequent in our gospel than they are to-day. 
And, had we been of those in Galilee, would we have 


’ guessed that this man of visionary nature, this uncom- 


promising preacher who made such rash statements, 
who seemed to be continually talking such an impractical 
message, would we have guessed that he was worthy 
of our giving up all for his cause? Some of us would, 
perhaps, but most of us would not. We would surely 
have been of those who said, Can anything good come out 
What can the son of a carpenter teach us? 
Then would it not have been asking a great deal of us 
to have invited us to join so lowly a group of men? They 
were nearly all workingmen. ‘They were all so ignorant, 
and doubtless not as attractive to associate with as some 
other classes; it would have seemed very much easier 
to have ‘‘come to Jesus by night,’’ and followed him from 


_ afar; we should not have felt the compulsion to join his 
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ranks. Would we have guessed that this was the one 
we came to seek? 

Then there is a sadder side to all this. Would we have 
dreamed what our indifference to his gospel was going 
to mean? Would we have guessed that our indifference 
to the position which he was asking us to take, our pru- 
dence over such unessential elements as some of his 
rash statements, our blindness to the vision of his soul, 
would we have guessed that all this was a silent urging 
of the crowd which cried, “‘Crucify him’’? Had we been 
of those in Galilee, we might have taken the side uncon- 
sciously of those who think that by killing they can do 
God service. Many after Calvary’s hour must have said, 
“T did not mean to go so far: we did not think that it 
would lead to this.”’ 

In these modern days we often blame the agitator who 
stirs up mob feeling, and then, after the riot, says that he 
did not know that he was playing with fire; but we seldom 
condemn the man who is his equal in such shortsighted- 
ness, who helps to create mob indifference and mob- 
callousness. Few of us know to what our loathness to 
recognize some of the modern visions is leading us. In- 
difference feeds revolutions far more than agitation, 
and to-day we are sending men and women to our Geth- 
semanes, just as we would have helped send Jesus there 
had we been of those in Galilee. We wonder how many 
realize the number of hearts that were sent to their 
Gethsemane by the decision regarding the responsiblity 
for the Asch Building fire! Our mob indifference and 
our mob self-thought are leading to thoughts about 
America which should never be found in the minds of 
any soul in this country. Bayonets for thirty thousand 
immigrant strikers speaking fifty different languages, 
used without protest from the vast millions of the free, 
is another way to send the ideal of their promised land 
into the dust, and to shame the flag they have looked 
to for life. Had we been of those in Galilee, is this how 
we would have acted? Some of us would, I fear; but 
some of us would have taken sides with the poor car- 
penter’s son, and have taken up our cross and followed 
him. Let Celia Parker Woolley finish our message for 
iS 

“How easy in these safe and pleasant days 
To worship and to praise! 
But if a sleeping babe now lay 
Within a manger filled with hay, 


And God’s star pointed out the way, 
Would I believe? Would I obey? 


How many great hearts silently 

Seek their Gethsemane 

To pray and weep 

While we, forgetting, sleep. 
For truth is mocked and scourged alway 
And love is crucified each day. 


RocHESTER, N.Y. 


Prayer. 


O God our Father, who seest the secrets of all hearts, 
send down upon us thy spirit of quietude, of rest and 
strength. Help us to rise above all the things that vex 
and trouble us into the still region where thy holy spirit 
whispers to the soul. Deliver us from every evil thought, 
from all blindness of heart, all pride, vain-glory, and 
hypocrisy, from all ill-will and uncharitableness that make 
against thy peace within us. Fill us with the spirit of 
forgiveness, else we cannot pray. Empty our hearts of 
all that can come between ourselves and thee, that the 
grace and help and strength and joy of prayer may be 
given to us. For thereby only can we rise up into that 
blessed sonship and daughterhood to thee to which we 
are called by the voice of Jesus Christ. Amen.—RKev. 
R. A. Armstrong. 
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THe AMERICAN PropLE. A Study in 
National Psychology, by A. Maurice Low, 
M.A. Vol. ii, Harvesting of the Nation. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.25 net.—When the first volume of this 
work came out two years ago, it was greeted 
as an important and original contribution 
to the study of our nation. Exception was 


taken, however, to the overemphasis that) 


was laid on the influence of Puritanism. | 
|that there is no relation between human 


That Mr. Low has conceived an original 
idea in endeavoring to trace the develop- 
ment of American character from the earliest 


settlements to the present day may be! 


granted, We may also gratefully acknowl- 
edge that he seems to have proved his 
main contention that there is such a char- 
acter as distinct and coherent as the French, 
German, or English. His recognition of 
the influence of Puritanism is also highly 
flattering to the descendants of the Puritans. 
It seems to the writer, however, to be some- 
what exaggerated. But it is not on this 
score that we complain. Mr. Low brings 
to his task wide reading, sincerity, long 
residence in America, a considerable power 
in handling statistics. These seem no mean 
equipment, especially for one who has the 
added advantage for his task of having 
English for his mother tongue. 
are two defects,—an extraordinary loose- 


ness of language and thought, and a lack of | 


sympathetic insight. On the whole, the chief 
good to be obtained from the book will be in 
taking his most unjust criticisms and finding 
just where and how they are unjust. Is 
this mere wounded national vanity on the 
part of the reviewer? Let the reader judge. 
As to looseness of thought and language, 
the following instances may be cited. In 
the first volume the main thesis is that the 
Americans are a new race, differing essen- 
tially from all that have ever been before, 
while the author is never weary of repeating 
that human nature never changes. In the 
second volume, with which we are imme- 
diately concerned, we have such statements 
as the following: ‘‘By no strength of the 
imagination can it [the principle of federal- 
ism] be twisted into a moral law or an 
ethical principle” (p. 147). ‘‘There was 
never a moral question involved over an 
impost” (p. 367). “It is, of course, self- 
evident to every thinking man that there is 
no relation between divine and human 
law’”’ (p. 341). If the sentence read, instead 
of ‘‘no relation,” a ‘‘distinct relation,” it 
would come far nearer the truth. We need 
not except from those who see such a rela- 
tion even Mr. Low himself, who is really 
a thinking man, though an inaccurate one; 
for he tells us, speaking of our Constitution, 
“Never was anything like it, except when 
the law-giver delivered to his people the 
Ten Commandments, which, like the Amer- 
ican Constitution, was not only a code of 
civil law, but a moral code; the precepts 
of life for a nation; its material, as well as 
spiritual, guidance.” Ae 
This is not petty fault-finding. What 
we have here is not only looseness of thought 
and expression, but evidence of Mr. Low’s 
inability to understand the American mind. 
He has..a’ long chapter on American con- 
tempt for law. He states the facts fairly 
enough, but is unable to grasp the signi- 
ficance of their apparent contradictoriness. 


But there | 
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If he had said that Americans believe that 
there is a ‘Higher Law,’’ of which legis- 
lative enactments are but feeble expressions, 
and that so long as they are true to the 
“Higher Law,’ as they conceive it, they 
trouble themselves little whether their con- 
duct conforms to the existing statute, which 
they or their representatives have made 
and can unmake,—if he had said this, he 
would have found an underlying principle 
for even such bewildering evils as lynch- 
law in its worst forms. But in his idea 


and divine law, he is left all at sea. Ina 
similar way Mr. Low fails entirely to under- 
stand American manners, which are to him 
uniformly bad- That in some ways our 
manners are extremely bad we must mourn- 
fully confess, but Mr. Low’s treatment of 
it is little less than absurd. He believes 
that it is due to the harshness which has 
come to be natural in the treatment of 
immigrants and negroes. We venture to 
believe that nowhere else in the world, on 
the whole, are inferiors treated with so 
much consideration and courtesy as in 
America. Our bad manners come the 
other way around. They are simply in- 
stances of democratic uppishness, highly 
disagreeable and humiliating, but bound 
to correct themselves. This will explain, 
we believe, the long and unpleasant list of 
bad behavior that Mr. Low presents from 
our own writers. We believe with Mr. 
Low that our vast immigration has much 
to do with it, but not. in the way he says. 
It is the unpleasant effort of one not yet at 
ease in his democracy to show that he is 
as good as the next man. If Mr. Low 
would look a little deeper into the meaning 
of democracy, of which he writes at such 
length, he would find therein a solution for 
many of the things he has not been able'to 
understand. 

It would explain, for one thing, why it is 
that we have no governing class, why there 
are no Adamses and Hamiltons and Jeffer- 
sons prominent in politics to-day, and would 
have saved him from saying that after the 
Civil War “political office was the Ameri- 
can equivalent of European titles and 
decorations.’ ‘That may have been true of 
Washington, but elsewhere only on the 
Bowery and its equivalent. If Mr. Low 
had only read Bryce a little more carefully, 
he would not have made such a blunder. 
Again, Mr. Low’s conception of the Puritan 
ministers in New England, whom he calls 
priests, and constantly refers to as ‘‘elders” 
is curiously inaccurate. He seems — not 
to understand that they were not priests 
or elders, but simply elected leaders of 
democratic churches. If he had wunder- 
stood, he could scarcely have written that 
at the time of the Revolution they had 
become ‘“‘time-servers.’’ Space fails or we 
would enumerate other equally important 
misconceptions, particularly as to the posi- 
tion of women and the influence of immi- 
gration. Of the last chapter we might 
almost say, Tot verba, tot errata. Notwith- 
standing his efforts, Mr. Low’s picture of 
the American People is, to a considerable 
extent, a caricature in its praise as well as 
its blame. We know he has tried hard to 
paint us fairly, and so we will bear him no 
ill-will. He didn’t mean to make a cari- 
cature: the trouble is, he couldn’t help it. . 

Ik. D.\ Bi 
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Saint BERNARD. AND OTHER PAPERS. 
By Theodore Parker. Edited with Notes 
by Charles W. Wendte.—This volume 
brings to a conclusion the laborious and yet 
pleasant tasks of the various editors who 
have undertaken to make this the most 
complete edition of Parker’s Works yet 
issued. There is much more material scat- 
tered abroad and in the hands of the various 
contributors and editors; but it is not 
likely that any further efforts will be made 
to add to the voluminous selections already 
made. Probably nothing remains that would 
add to Parker’s fame, and some of his con- 
troversial correspondence might detract from 
it. In the present volume we have four- 
teen papers. The first two, on Saint Bernard 
and Cudworth, are studies such as any 
scholar might undertake. The next two, 
addressed, respectively to the Boston Asso- 
ciation and the Unitarian Association, pre- 
sent one side of the controversy between 
Parker and his colleagues in the ministry. 
They seem to go to the root of the matter, 
and yet they do not even suggest the real 
differences concerning the Church and the 
religious observances that were so dear to 
such men as Dr. Gannett. Some other 
papers, such as a ‘‘Letter to a Young Man,” 
are of more general interest. The most 
important papers are those relating to 
slavery and Parker’s share in the conflict. 
His indictment, the fugitive slave cases, and 
Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s record of the part taken 
by Parker in the John Brown campaign are 
of permanent interest and essential to any 
attempt to understand the great reformer 
and preacher. T. D. Be 


THE SIXTH SENSE, ITS CULTIVATION 
AND Use. By Charles H. Brent. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 50 cents net.— 
How much sgpiritually-minded people of 
various confessions have in common may be 
seen from this little book. Bishop Brent 
is an Episcopalian, supposed to be some- 
what ‘‘High Church,” yet, except for a few 
words here and there, this book might 
have been written by a Unitarian. It is a 
work of value for them, as it is emphasizing 
the reality, the importance, the universality, 
of the spiritual life. It is interesting to | 
note from its pages that sympathy with the 
High Church movement does not prevent 
far more liberal views as to the Bible than 
would formerly have been possible even to 
Low Church Episcopalians. The author 
calmly discards the Old Testament concep- 
tion of creation, and even speaks of the 
Resurrection in such a way as to indicate 
that the question of the material reanima- 
tion of the body of Jesus is to him distinctly 
a subordinate matter. He quotes several 
times from the Catholic modernists in a way 
to show a general sympathy with them. 
The book is well worth any man’s reading. 


A MrnistER oF Gop. Selections from 
the Occasional Sermons and Addresses of 
John Hamilton Thom. Edited with a 
Memoir by U. D. Davis. Boston: Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. $1.20 net.— 
Thom’s name stands high among the spir- 
itual leaders of Unitarianism in England 
and with right. He closed his active min- 
istry in 1866 and died in 1894 at the age of 
eighty-nine, so that we naturally think of 
him as belonging to a by-gone age, but there 
is that in his writings which gives them 
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value for a later age than his own. Here 
and there are expressions which indicate 
a somewhat different attitude of mind than 
is now common among us; but the simple, 
lofty, spiritual life as expressed in his words 
will be an inspiration to those who will read 
them sympathetically. The first half of the 
book makes us wonder whether his message 
was not principally to the individual soul 
as distinguished from the community. But 
the second part of the book reveals him with 
burning desire to remedy evil social condi- 
tions and a prophetic insight into the meth- 
ods by which those remedies must be applied 
which show him as a true spiritual brother of 
Joseph Tuckerman as well as his firm friend. 


CHRISTOPHER. By Richard Pryce. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.35.—It was well to introduce to 
American readers the work of a man who 
has made such an honorable record in 
England. Christopher is a book that wins 
its way to the interest of the reader by fair 
means. It is the record of the progress of 
the hero from infancy to manhood, with 
adventures by the way that test his mettle 
and bring out the best that isin him. ‘There 
are suggestions of evil things that hover 
about him and sometimes threaten him with 
disgrace and disaster; but there is no gross- 
ness in the suggestions of evil, but rather 
pathetic glimpses of retribution and an- 
other instance of the law that, when the 
parents eat sour grapes, the children’s 
teeth are set on edge. The story comes to 
no happy ending of the conventional ‘sort, 
but to something finer and better, to a 
moral climax that is original and satisfac- 
tory. Wise readers will look for more work 
of the same sort. 


FLOWER O’ THE PkEacH. By Percival 
Gibbon. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.30 net.—vThe astonishing grip 
of the race question, as it controls social 
conditions in South Africa, is pictured in 
this novel with force and vitality. The 
unreason, the lack of discrimination, the 
narrow-mindedness are simply but effec- 
tively illustrated, and the book belongs with 
others that have made this part of the world 
seem to us a strange combination of oppos- 
ing. conditions and influences. Margaret 
Harding, an English girl, seeks health there 
in a sanatorium. ‘The family thus brought 
together, each with individual interests,— 


: “Flower o’ the peach, 
Death for us all and. his own life for each,’””— 


play out a drama that becomes tense before 
its end. These characters are distinctly 
well drawn, and two or three of them will 
not quickly be forgotten even in the suc- 
cession of later books. 


LittLe Gray Soncs FROM ST. JOSEPH’s. 
By Grace Fallow Norton. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1 net.—Leonie 
X., “the still girl who never told her name,” 
fell on the icy pavement as she went shivering 
to-her daily work in the factory. Badly 
hurt, she lay for two years in the small Fran- 
ciscan hospital near which she fell, “saying 
little with her lips and much with her mourn- 
ful eyes.” Presumably Miss Norton has 
put into verse the “‘little letters to herself,” 
which she hid under her pillow and were 

preserved by Sister Jerome after her death. 
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The public has read some of them in the 
Atlantic Monthly and knows something of 
their pathetic longing and patient acceptance 
of pain, with occasionally the inevitable 
comparisons of life as it is and life as it 
might be. The little book is a cry in the 
night, an appeal for sympathy, a reminder of 
the ever approaching end. 


THE Wronc Woman. By Charles D. 
Stewart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—The interest of this en- 
gaging novel depends, not on plot, buton 
incident, not on social problems or sensa- 
tional occurrences, but on the interplay of 
simple human relations. The scene is set 
in the Texas sheep country, and perhaps the 
most notable feature of the book is the 
naturalness and fidelity of this setting. 
The lonely life on the prairie and the varied 
neighborly interests of the county seat are 
contrasted, and into the descriptions enter 
humor, friendly sympathy, and quick per- 
ception of the picturesque and novel. The 
book is well worth reading for the sake of 
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great array of fiction and a number of 
articles: ‘“‘Maude Adams”; “How Laws 
are Made,” an article by the Vice-President 
of the United States; ‘The Girl with a 
Voice,’”’ being an account of the adventures 
of a young woman who prepared for opera 
singing; ‘“A Business Woman in Politics,’ 
being a description of the work of the Food 
Inspector of the city of Tacoma, who is a 
woman; and “‘When Baby is Sick,” an 
article on the illnesses of children by Dr, 
Roger H. Dennett. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Little Cousin Series, with its list of 
nearly fifty volumes, must have accomplished 
much in teaching children their kinship to 
the boys and girls of far-away corners of the 
earth, José, Our Little Portuguese Cousin, 
is presented by Edith A. Sawyer. She rep- 
resents the Portuguese as an earnest people 
who teach their children to respect age, to 
play quietly, and to cultivate gentle manners. 
Little José is a charming example of his kind; 


these qualities; but, more than thai, the au-+and deserves all the good luck that comes 


thor has chosen for his central theme a situa- 
tion that piques interest, and is solved with 
unusual simplicity and common sense. 


THe BrentToNs. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
Miss Ray has a lengthening list of novels 
to her credit. She chooses characters of 
opposing traits and aims, sets them against 
each other in perfectly natural surround- 
ings, and then lets them develop as they 
will, working out their own destiny in ac- 
cordance with the logical necessities of the 
situation. Although the Brentons, hus- 
band and wife, are the central figures, whose 
evolution from one stage to another forms 
the chief concern of the story, it is a relief 
to take refuge from their limitations to the 
less complex and better-balanced natures 
of the secondary pair, whose love-story is 
as tender and simple as it is restrained. We 
read all Miss Ray’s books with interest, 
sure that she will present phases of actual 
life. , 


CHaARADES. By An Idle Man. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1 net.—If this book 
has waited too long for its review, it is be- 
cause charades are not to be judged hastily. 
One must live with them, for what can one 
report of an unsolved problem? ‘These 
seem at first difficult, but gradually one 
grows somewhat familiar with the peculiar 
quips and cranks of the propounder, and 
finds that they are—or at least that the thirty 
odd, solved up to date, are—fair in method 
and often amusingly apt. ‘The phonetic 
construction is puzzling (for example, conch- 
west for conquest), but as one is warned 
beforehand, in many charades, this is the 
more amusing. ‘The hardest seem to be 
the quatrains in which it is difficult to find 
a starting point. 


Magazines. 


The March Woman’s Home Companion 
is filled with the latest fashion news from 
Paris, New York, and other great centres. 
Women of ordinary means can find in her 
pages suggestions for spring clothes that are 
artistic and yet economical. There is a 


to him. ‘The book is published by L. C. Page 
Company. (50 cents.) 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Co. Boston. 


The Burden of the Cross. A Lenten Cantata. By 
William Reed. 


FOR SALE 


One set of the NEW WORLD, bound, cloth, good as 
new. $8.00, sent expressage, collect. Address W. C.G., 
Box 413, Meadville, Pa. 


OLD AND NEW IDEAS OF THE 
DIVINITY OF JESUS 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 91 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


“Sound to the core, and food for the soul.’’—Indianapolis 
News. 


“A deeply religious little book, instinct with a virile, spirit 
ual faith.” —Twentieth Century Magazine. 


THE RELIGION OF THE DAWN 
By 
CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 


A statement in brief compass of the 
religious convictions of a working Uni- 
tarian minister, presenting the points of 
view and the ideals which seem to him 
the most helpful to human life. 

In_ the inculcation of. great practical 
religious truths it has been found es- 
pecially helpful in adult classes and by 
Post-office Mission workers. Its moder- 
ate price makes it directly available for 
such purposes. ‘There are chapters deal- 
ing with “Authority in Religion,” “God,” 
“Man,” “Jesus,” “Immortality,” and 
“The New Appeal in Religion.” 


60 CENTS NET; BY MAIL, 66 CENTS. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American * Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Pine-tree’s Lullaby. 


Up on the hill so straight and still 
The pine stands in the breeze, 
And sighs and sings among the trees, 
Murmuring and whispering high aloft 
The minor chorus of the croft— 
A soughing, wistful, sleepful song. 
Its babies stand about its feet, 
Guarded from rainstorm and from heat, 
While mother pine-tree all day long 
Keeps sighing, singing, soft and low,— 
“Grow, little pinelings, grow!” 

—E. S. Goodhue, in “Songs of the Western Sea.” 


Oh, Dear! Oh, Dear! 


Toto never stayed indoors for an ordinary 
rain, but this was a perfect deluge. So he 
stood by the window, and said, ‘‘Oh, dear! 
oh, dear!! oh, DEAR!!!”’ as if he did not 
know how to say anything else. 

His good grandmother bore this quietly 
for some time, but at length she said, 
“Toto, do you know what happened to the 
boy who said, ‘Oh, dear!’ too many times?” 

“No!” said Toto, brightening up at the 
prospect of a story. ‘‘What did happen to 
him? Tell me, granny, please!” 

“‘Come and hold this skein of yarn for me, 
then,”’ replied the grandmother, ‘‘and I will 
tell you as I wind it.” 

“Once upon a time there was a boy’’— 

““What was his name?”’ interrupted Toto. 

“Chimborazo,”’ replied the grandmother. 
“T should have told you his real name in a 
moment if you had not interrupted me; 
but now I shall call him Chimborazo, and 
that will be something for you to remem- 
ber.” 

Toto blushed and hung his head. 

“This boy,” continued his grandmother, 
“invariably put the wrong foot out of bed 
first when he got up in the morning, and 
consequently he was always unhappy.”’ 

““May I speak?” murmured Toto, softly. 

“Yes, you may speak,’”’ said the old lady. 
“What is it?” 

“Please, grandmother,”’ said Toto, ‘‘ which 
is the wrong foot?”’ 

“Don’t you know which your right foot 
is?’’ asked the grandmother. 

“Why, yes, of course,’’ replied Toto. 

“And do you know the difference between 
right and wrong?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” said Toto. 

“Then,” said the grandmother, 
know which the wrong foot is. : 

“As I was saying, Chimborazo was a very 
unhappy boy. He pouted, and he sulked, 
and he said, ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! 
oh, dear!’ He said it till everybody was 
tired of hearing it. 

““Chimborazo,’ his mother would say, 
‘please don’t say, ‘‘Oh, dear!’”’ any more. 
It is very annoying. Say something else.’ 

““Oh, dear!’ the boy would answer, ‘I 
can’t! I don’t know anything else to say. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear!! oh, DEAR!!!’ 

“So one day his mother could not bear it 
any longer; and she sent for his fairy god- 
mother, and told her all about it. 

““Humph!’ said the fairy godmother, ‘I 
will see to it. Send the boy to me!’ 

“So Chimborazo was sent for, and came, 
hanging his head, as usual. ‘When he saw 
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his fairy godmother, he said, ‘Oh, dear!’ for 
he was rather afraid of her. 

«Oh, dear!’ it is!’ said the ‘godmother, 
sharply; and she put on her spectacles and 
looked at him. ‘Do you know what a bell 
punch is?’ 

“Oh, dear!’ 
ma’am, I don’t.’ 

“““Well,’ said the godmother, ‘I am going 
to give you one.’ 

“Oh, dear!’ said Chimborazo, ‘I don’t 
want one.’ 

““Probably not,’ replied she, ‘but that 
doesn’t make much difference. You have 
it now in your jacket pocket.’ 

““Chimborazo felt in his pocket, and took 
out a queer-looking instrument of shining 
metal. ‘Oh, dear!’ he said. 

«Oh, dear!’ it is!’ said the fairy god- 
mother. ‘Now,’ she continued, ‘listen to 
me, Chimborazo! I am going to put you on 
an allowance of ‘‘Oh, dears!” ‘This is a self- 
acting bell-punch, and it will ring whenever 
you say, “Oh, dear!’’? How many times do 
you generally say it in the course of the 
day?’ 

“*Oh, dear!’ said Chimborazo, ‘I don’t 
know. Oh, dear!’ 

“*Ting! ting!’ the bell-punch rang twice 
sharply, and, looking at it in dismay, he 
saw two little round holes punched in a 
long slip of pasteboard which was fastened 
to the instrument. 

““*Fxactly!’ said the fairy. ‘That is the 
way it works, and a very pretty way, too. 
Now, my boy, I am going to make you 
a very liberal allowance. You may say 
“Oh, dear!” forty-five times in a day. 
There’s liberality for you!’ 

““Oh, dear!’ cried Chimborazo, ‘I’— 

“* Ting!’ said the bell-punch. 

“You see!’ observed the fairy. ‘Nothing 
could be prettier. You have now had three 
of this day’s allowance. It is still some 
hours before noon, so I advise you to be 
eareful. If you exceed the allowance’— 
Here she paused, and glowered through her 
spectacles in a very dreadful manner. 

““Oh, dear!’ cried Chimborazo. 
will happen then?’ 

*“* You will see!’ said the fairy godmother, 
with a nod. ‘Something will happen, you 
may be very sure of that. Good-bye. Re- 
member, only forty-five!’ And away she 
flew out of the window. 

“Oh, dear!’ cried Chimborazo, bursting 
into tears. ‘I don’t want it! I won’t have 
it! Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! 
oh, DEAR!!!’ 

““Ting! ting! ting-ting-ting-ting!’ said 
the bell-punch; and now there were ten 
round holes in the strip of pasteboard. 
Chimborazo was now really frightened. 
He was silent for some time; and, when 
his mother called him to his lessons, he 
tried very hard not to say the dangerous 
words. But the habit was so strong that 
he said them unconsciously. By dinner- 
time there were twenty-five holes in the 
cardboard strip, by tea-time there were 
forty! Poor Chimborazo! he was afraid 
to open his lips; for, whenever he did, the 
words would slip out in spite of him. 

“Well, Chimbo,’ said his father, after 
tea, ‘I hear you have had a visit from your 
fairy godmother. What did she say to 
you, eh?’ 

““Oh, dear!’ said Chimborazo, ‘she said— 
oh, dear! I’ve said it again!’ 


said Chimborazo. ‘No, 
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“““She said, “‘Oh, dear! I’ve said it 
again!’”’ repeated his father. ‘What do 
you mean by that?’ 

“*Oh, dear! I. didn’t mean that,’ cried 
Chimborazo, hastily ; and again the inexor- 
able bell rang, and he knew that another 
hole was punched in the fatal cardboard. 
He pressed his lips firmly together, and did 
not open them again, except to say ‘Good- 
night,’ until he was safe in his own room. 
Then he hastily drew the hated bell-punch 
from his pocket, and counted the holes in 
the strip of cardboard: there were forty- 
three! ‘Oh, dear!’ cried the boy, forgetting 
himself again in his alarm, ‘only two more! 
Oh, dear! oh, DEAR! I’ve done it again! 
oh’— ‘Ting! trnG!’ went the bell-punch, 
and the cardboard was punched to the end. 
‘Oh, dear!’ cried Chimborazo, now beside 
himself with terror. ‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
oh, dear! oh, dear!! what will become of 
me?’ 

“A strange whirring noise was heard, 
then a loud clang; and the next moment 
the bell-punch, as if it were alive, flew out 
of his hand, out of the window and was 
gone! 

“‘Chimborazo stood speechless with terror 
for a few minutes, momentarily expecting 
that the roof would fall in on his head or 
the floor blow up under his feet or some 
appalling catastrophe of some kind follow; 
but nothing followed. Everything was 
quiet, and there seeemed to be nothing to do 
but go to bed. So to bed he went, and 
slept, only to dream that he was shot through 
the head with a bell-punch, and died saying, 
‘Oh, dear!’ 

“The next morning, when Chimborazo 
came downstairs, his father said, ‘My boy, 
I am going over to your grandfather’s farm 
this morning: would you like to go with me?’ 

‘‘A drive to the farm was one of the great- 
est pleasures Chimborazo had, so he an- 
swered promptly, ‘Oh, dear!’ 

“Oh, very well!’ said his father, looking 
much surprised. ‘You need not go, my son, 
if you do not want to. I will take Robert 
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instead.’ 
“Poor Chimborazo! He had opened his 
lips to say: ‘Thank you, papa. I should 


like to go very much!’ and, instead of these 
words, out had popped, in his most doleful 
tone, the now hated ‘Oh, dear!’ He sat 
amazed, but was aroused by his mother’s 
calling him to breakfast. 

““Come, Chimbo,’ she said. ‘Here are 
sausages and scrambled eggs, and you are 
very fond of both of them. Which will 
you have?’ 

“‘Chimborazo hastened to say, ‘Sausages, 
please, mamma,’—that is, he hastened to 
try to say it; but all his mother heard was 
‘Oh, dear!’ 

“His father looked much displeased. 
‘Give the boy some bread and water, wife,’ 
he said sternly. ‘If he cannot answer 
properly, he must be taught. I have had 
enough of this “‘oh, dear!” business.’ 

“Poor Chimborazo! He saw plainly 
enough now what his punishment was to 
be, and the thought of it made him trem- 
ble. He tried to ask for some more bread, 
but only brought out his ‘Oh, dear!’ in 
such a lamentable tone that his father or- 
dered him to leave the room. He went out 
into the garden, and there he met John, 
the gardener, carrying a basket of rosy 
apples. Oh, how good they looked! 
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“«T am bringing some of the finest apples | 


up to the house, little master,’ said John. 
‘Will you have one to put in your pocket?’ 

“*Oh, dear!’ was all the poor boy could 
say, though he wanted an apple, oh, so 
much! And, when John heard that, he put 
the apple back in his basket, muttering 
something about ungrateful monkeys. 

“Poor Chimborazo! I. will not give the 
whole history of that miserable day,—a 
miserable day it was from beginning to end. 
He fared no better at dinner than at break- 
fast; for at the second ‘oh, dear!’ his father 
sent him up to his room, ‘to stay there until 
he knew how to take what was given him, 
and be thankful for it.’ He knew well 
enough by this time, but he could not tell 
his father so. He went to his room, and 
sat looking out of the window, a hungry and 
miserable boy. 

“In the afternoon his Cousin Will came 
up to see him. ‘Why, Chimbo!’ he cried. 
‘Why do you sit moping here in the house, 
when all the boys are out? Come and 
play marbles with me on the piazza. Ned 
and Harry are out there waiting for you. 
Come on!’ 

“*Oh, dear!’ said Chimborazo. 

““What’s the matter?’ asked Will. 
Haven’t you any marbles? Never mind. 
Vl give you half of mine, if youlike. Come!’ 

“Oh, DBAR!’ said Chimborazo. 

“<“Well,’ said Will, ‘if that’s all you have 
to say when I offer you marbles, I'll keep 
them myself. I suppose you expected me 
to give you all of them, did you? I never 
saw such a fellow!’ And off he went in 
a huff. 


““«Well, Chimborazo,’ said the fairy god- 
mother, ‘what do you think of “Oh, dear!” 
now?’ 

_ ‘‘Chimborazo looked at her beseechingly, 
but said nothing. 

“Finding that forty-five times was not 
enough for you yesterday, I thought I would 
let you have all you wanted to-day, you see,’ 
said the fairy, wickedly. _ 

_ “The boy still looked imploringly at her, 
but did not open his lips. 

_ “*Well, well,’ she said at last, touching 
his lips with her wand, ‘I think that is 
enough in the way of punishment, though I 
am sorry you broke the bell-punch. Good- 
bye! I don’t believe you will say, ‘Oh 
dear!’’ any more.’ 

“And he didn’t.” —Laura E. Richxrds in 
The Joyous Story of Toto. 
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An Extra Day. 


“Hooray!” shouted Tom, bursting into 
the play-room with a jump: ‘‘there’s a whole 
extra day this year and to-morrow’s it!” 

“Now what do you mean, Tommy Todd?” 
cried Polly, gathering up her dolls in a hurry, 
out of the way of Tom’s feet. 

Tad and Topsy slid down from the loung- 
end, screaming in eager chorus, ‘‘What’s a 
‘nextra day? How? Where?” 

“Why, it’s leap-year, and there’s twenty- 
nine days in February. There was only 
twenty-eight last year,’ Tom explained 
wisely. ‘‘Look and see.” 

“Tsn’t that lovely!” said Polly, when they 
had all hunted up the big “‘29”’ on the cal- 
endar: “‘we ought to do something special 
to cel’brate.” 
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“Tet’s have a picnic,’ suggested Topsy. 

“Oho!” laughed Tad. “A picnic in 
winter! Let’s ask mother to have turkey 
for dinner.” 

Polly’s sweet face grew shiny all of a 
sudden. ‘“‘O children, let’s do the nicest 
things we can think of for somebody!” 


““W-e-ll,” agreed Tom slowly. ‘‘Then I 
won’t slam a single door all day. Guess 
they'll like that as well as anything.” 

An’ I won’t conterdict once,’ which 
was a great deal for Tad to promise. 

“And I won’t tease Polly,’ added mis- 
chief-loving Topsy. 

Polly’s cheeks got very red. ‘‘And I 


won’t be selfish about my things,” she said 
quickly, with an anxious glance at her 
dolls. ‘But those are all ‘won’t’ things: 
let’s try and think of some ‘will’ ones—sh! 
here comes mother!” 

The next morning they were all out of 
bed early—it would be too bad to waste 
any of an extra day. And no sooner were 
they dressed than things began to happen. 

It was Saturday, and, when Mother Todd 
went to start up her baking fire, there was 
the wood-box full of kindlings, without her 
even asking! She hadn’t guessed, because 
the cellar-door didn’t slam when Tom went 
down to split them. 

While the cake was mixing, Polly stole 
around the sitting-room with a dust-cloth— 
Tad and Topsy did the chair-rounds and 
table-legs. 

Some way or other it was the easiest 
Saturday Mother Todd had ever had. 

“Tt must be becatise you children helped 
so much,” she said at supper. ‘“‘Everybody 
has seemed so happy, too, I haven’t heard 
a cross word. What are you all laughing 
at? There must be a secret.” 

Then they told her about it, and Polly 
finished up wistfully,— 

“T wish we didn’t have to wait four years 
for another extra day.” 

“H’m,”’ said Tom, with a grin, “we 
tight play every Saturday’s an extra day. 
Guess mother wouldn’t mind.’”—Marion M, 
Thornton, in Sunday School Times. 


A Story of Old Indian Lore. 


Long ago a man owned a very strong Ox. 
The owner was so proud of his Ox that he 
boasted to every man that he met about how 
strong his Ox was. 

One day the owner went into a village, 
and said to the men there: ‘‘I will pay a 
forfeit of a thousand pieces of silver if my 
strong Ox cannot draw a line of one hundred 
wagons.” 

The men laughed and said: ‘Very well; 
bring your Ox, and we will tie a hundred 
wagons in a line and see your Ox draw them 
along.’’ 

So the man brought his Ox into the village. 
A crowd gathered to see the sight. The 
hundred carts were in line, and the strong 
Ox was yoked to the first wagon. 

Then the owner whipped his Ox, and said: 
“Get up, you wretch! Get along, you ras- 
cal!” 

But the Ox had never been talked to in 
that way, and he stood still. Neither the 
blows nor the hard names could make bim 
move. 

At last.the poor man paid his forfeit, and 
went sadly home. ‘There he threw himself 
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on his bed and cried: ‘‘Why did that strong 
Ox act so? Many a time he has moved 
heavier loads easily. Why did he shame me 
before all those people?”’ 

At last he got up and went about his work, 
When he went to feed the Ox that night, the 
Ox turned to him and said: “‘Why did you 
whip me to-day? You never whipped me 
before. Why did you call me ‘wretch’ and 
‘rascal’? You never called me hard names 
before.”’ 

Then the man said: ‘‘I will never treat 
you badly, again. I am sorry I whipped 
you and called you names. I will never do 
so any more. Forgive me.” 

“Very well,” said the Ox. ‘‘ To-morrow 
I will go into the village and draw the one 
hundred carts for you. You have always 
been a kind master until to-day. ‘To-mor- 
row you shall gain what you lost.” 

The next morning the owner fed the Ox 
well, and hung a garland of flowers about his 
neck. When they went into the village, 
the men laughed at the man again. 

They said, ““Do you come to lose more, 
money?” 

“To-day I will pay a forfeit of two thousand 
pieces of silver if my Ox is not strong enough 
to pull the one hundred carts,’ said the 
owner. 

So again the carts were placed in a line, and 
the Ox was yoked to the first. A crowd 
came to watch again. The owner. said: 
“Good Ox, show how strong you are! You 
fine, fine creature!” 

He patted him, and at once the Ox pulled 
with all his strength. The carts moved on 
until the last cart stood where the first had 
been. 

Then the crowd shouted, and they paid 
back the forfeit the man had lost, saying, 
“Your Ox is the strongest Ox we ever 
saw.” 

And the Ox and the man went home, 
happy.—Ellen C. Babbitt, in St. Nicholas. 


Wet, but not Drowned. 


There was a little boy of the name of 
Caspar, who, on his way to school, used to 
cross a bridge. It was not a very long 
bridge, nor a very wide one. 

But the day was fine, and the summer air 
blew sweetly; and Caspar saw some bright 
flowers by the water’s edge. The water was 
not the water of a large river, but of a little 
brook, not very deep, but deep enough to 
cover a little boy, lying down. 

Caspar thought he would climb down the 
stones on which the bridge rested, and get 
some flowers to take with him to school, 
and give to the teacher. But his foot 
slipped, and he fell into the water. 

Though a small boy, not five years old, 
he did not scream, ‘‘That was bad luck!” 
he said to himself, getting up, and stepping 
on to the dry land. 

He ran home and told his mother what 
had happened. She knew it was an acci- 
dent; and she was glad that her little boy 
had wanted the flowers to give to the school- 
teacher; so, when she had put dry clothes 
on him, she cut a beautiful rose from her 
bush in the garden, and sent him to school 
with it. 

The teacher was pleased with the rose, 
and excused Caspar for being late at school. 
Ida Fay. . 
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Edward H. Half. 


Dr. Hall was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 16, 1831. He entered Harvard College 
at the age of sixteen, and took the degree 
A.B, in 1851. He died at his home in Cam- 
bridge Thursday, February 22. He was 
graduated from the Harvard Divinity School 
in 1855. He was ordained at Plymouth, 
Mass., Jan. 5, 1859, where he rémained until 
July, 1867. During that time he served one 
year as chaplain of the 44th Regiment, Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers. Feb. 10, 1869, he was 
settled at Worcester, over the Second Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) Church. In 1882 he 
was called to the First Parish Unitarian of 
Cambridge, Mass., and served that church 
until 1893. He received the degree S.T.D. 
from Harvard University in 1902. He was 
lecturer on the history of Christian doctrine 
at the Harvard Divinity School in 1899-1900. 
Since his resignation of his parish his home 
has been in Cambridge. He was a member of 
several learned societies. He was the author 
of ‘Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Christian 
Church,” “Lessons on the Life of Saint 
Paul,” ‘‘Papias and his Contemporaries,” 
“Paul the Apostle.” 

Now and then a man passes from his place 
in modern society whose character and 
bearing suggest the high standards of a former 
generation. We are apt to speak of such a 
man as ‘an old-fashioned gentleman.” 
For all the younger men in our ministry Dr. 
Hall was a connecting link between our own 
time and the men who are now in their 
prime and those who in the middle and early 
part of the last century occupied our pulpits. 
Dr. Hall’s father, who died in Providence, 
R.I., was long minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church in that city, where his 
ministry was characterized by dignity, 
high character, refined manners, and scholarly 
habits. His son, with more erudition, and 
similar mental and moral characteristics, 
wrought in a similar manner to bring high 
ideals into the common life of men. 

In his: later years he was an untiring 
traveller, spending a recent summer, for 
instance, in making a thorough study of 
Spain, and, while not an athlete, he was 
notable for his devotion to fresh air pursuits. 
In long excursions on foot and on horseback 
he was often seen, and was notable for his 
fresh ‘aspect and cheerful demeanor. On 
horseback, as one recently said, he looked 
like an English squire. 


His work was done without haste and| 


without rest; he made no noise to attract 
public attention; he was never excitable or 
strenuous in his methods; and yet no re- 
former of our time has had more severe ideals 
of public and private morality and been more 
faithful in the expression of approval of that 
which was righteous, and of sharp rebuke 
for everything that seemed to him mean, 
treacherous, or injurious to the common 
weal. 

In a singular degree he combined the 
character of a radical thinker in theology 
and a free thinker in criticism with the devout- 
ness and reverence of the simple-minded 
believer in the essentials of Christian faith 
and duty. By his simplicity and unaffected 
sympathy with those to whom he ministered, 
he attracted and bound to himself. many, 
and especially young people. Although he 
was never married, he made his home a 
social centre which was attractive even 


|moved and attentive. 
‘sounded, and the great congregation slowly 
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to the children of the parish. His brethren 
in the ministry who have shared his hospi- 
tality will cherish his memory as that of a 
gracious host and sympathetic friend. 

Funeral services were held Sunday after- 
noon in the First Parish Church, Harvard 
Square, Cambridge. They were conducted 
by Dr. Francis G. Peabody and Dr. James 
De Normandie. The flags of Dr. Hall’s 
regiment, the State, and the nation, together 
with the colors of the Loyal Legion, were 
displayed about the platform. Besides’ a 
large congregation of former parishioners, 
personal friends, and ministers, there were 
delegations from the Loyal Legion, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and the 
regiment of which he was chaplain during 
the Civil War. The committal service at 
Mount Auburn was read by Dr. William 
H. Lyon. 

The services in the church were ‘singularly 
solemn and impressive. Without gloom, and 
with perfect calmness and serenity, a noble 
tribute was paid to an excellent life. At 
the close of the services, with cornet and 
organ, Sullivan’s “‘Lost Chord,’’ adopted by 
the Loyal Legion for use on such occasions, 
was played, the audience standing, deeply 
Then last taps were 


dispersed. G. B. 


Dr. James De Normandie, writing in the 
Herald said:— 
“The death of Dr. Hall removes from a 


large circle of very close friends a clergy- 


man of the highest type, a student of care- 
ful research, a writer of rare literary taste, 
a citizen of the truest patriotism and devo- 
tion to the best civic ideals. 

“His dignified and noticeable bearing was 
‘but the outer vesture of a character still 
more attractive. Of great refinement and 
sensitiveness and honor, he could ill bear 
any coarseness or sensationalism or char- 
latanism, or any departure from the exact 
line of truthfulness in scholarship or in 
life. He had a rare union of gentleness 
‘and strength. He gave the impression of 
jone who lived on the heights. He was a 
fine example of the culture, refinement, 
‘scholarship, and  spiritual-mindedness so 
marked among the early leaders of the 
‘Unitarian body.” 


Church History placed on the Index. 


The announcement in the Osservatore 
‘Romano, that Mgr. Duchesne’s ‘‘L’Histoire 
‘Ancienne de |’Kglise’’ has been put on the 
‘Index, will be a painful shock to many devout 
‘Roman Catholics as well as a matter of 
profound regret to students of Church 
‘history. It was only with the appearance 
‘of the Italian version that any valid cause 
‘of complaint could be found with Mgr. 
‘Duchesne’s History, of which the last 
‘volume only appeared two years ago. The 
work received, as it came out in three vol- 
umes, the imprimatur of the ecclesiastical 
‘authorities and the warm personal com- 
‘mendation of the pope himself. It became 
‘the text-book of the French seminaries, and 
mo word was ever said against its ortho- 
oxy, though there were not wanting signs 
‘that the author was regarded with disfavor 
by the small narrow circle of obscurantists 
whose influence in the Church has lately 
been very apparent. 
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Mgr. Duchesne’s opponents have gained 


their end, but it is hard to see how their 
victory profits the Church. ‘The ecclesiastics 
who control the Index have shown them- 
selves capable of a vacillation which can 
but weaken their authority and of a final 
surrender to persistent clamor which cer- 
tainly does not reflect credit on their courage. 
And one of the most distinguished and 
devoted sons of the Church, as the reward of 
his devotion, finds himself in the painful 
position of having to choose between the 
sacrifice of his lifework—a work, it must be 
remembered, which earned the praise and 
approval of the. supreme head of the Church— 
or the renunciation of his priesthood. 

Mgr. Duchesne, who has been director of 
the French School in Rome since 1895, was 
received as a member of the Académie 
Francaise on January 26 in -succession to 
the late Cardinal Mathieu, and he is uni- 
versally honored as one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of French scholarship. 
London Times. 


Meadville Letter. 


Before this letter is printed the catalogue 
of the Meadville Theological School for 
1911-12 will probably be in the hands of 
the Alumni. It will contain the names of 
twenty-eight students, six of whom were 
registered not for the whole year, but only 
for the first or second semester. This is 
due partly to the fact that the School oc- 
casionally admits new students at the mid- 
year, and this year has, for the first time, 
permitted a student to finish at the mid-year 
a course leading to graduation; and parily 
to the difficulty of retaining our German 
graduate students for the full year, owing to 
the insistency of the claims of the German 
churches which have summoned them to the 
field before their proposed term of residence 
at the School was completed. Two such 
students, both graduates of German uni- 
versities, have accepted calls already to 
German churches in Western Pennsylvania. 
For the first time in twenty-six years no 
woman student is registered at the School. 

A memorial service for Prof. Gilman was 
held in the School Chapel February 7. Prof. 
Christie conducted a brief opening service, 
after which President Southworth made a 
few introductory remarks and then intro- 
duced three friends of Prof. Gilman, who 
spoke on different aspects of his life,—Prof. 
Barber, as representative of the Faculty; 
Prof. Lockwood of Allegheny College, as 
representative of the community at large; 
and the Rev. Dr. C. A. Voss of Pittsburg, 
as representing Prof. Gilman’s pupils, and 
the board of trustees. The addresses are 
to be printed in a forthcoming memorial 
number of the Bulletin. 

The American Lectures of the History of 
Religions by Prof. Franz Cumont of the 
University of Brussels were greatly enjoyed. 
His subject was Astrology. As has usually 
been the case with the American lectures, 
these did not prove of great popular interest. 
For those who followed them, however, 
they were not only interesting, but fasci- 


nating, and the personality of the lecturer” 


was altogether an agreeable addition for a 
week to the life of the School. 
Prof. Edward T. Devine of New York 


gave two Ballou lectures February 1 and 2,” 
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on the “Social Workers’ Programme and the 
Tenement Home in Modern Cities.’’ Most 
of us have long known Dr. Devine by name 
and have been indebted to him for valuable 
information and advice in the field of social 
economics. It is therefore an _ especial 
pleasure to see him at shorter range and to 
know him personally. Both his lectures 
were luminous and stimulating. 

_ The quarterly meeting of the board on 
February 5 brought to Meadville, of the 
non-resident Trustees, Messrs. Hull, Wilson, 
Boynton, and Mason, more than the 
number of members in town. Since his 
election as chairman of the board two years 
ago, Mr. Hull has made the long journey 
from Chicago for nearly every meeting. 

Prof. Christie, as I write these words, is 
at the mercy of the Atlantic on the steamship 
“Oceanic” of the Austro-American line. 
He will visit Greece and Italy in company 
‘with Prof: Burr of Cornell, and then make 
his way to. Munich, where from this point of 
vantage he will resume his studies of Modern- 
ism. Prof. Christie has worked hard and 
earned this sabbatical respite, but he goes 
for work rather than for play. 

The Rev. David Utter besiseittiedd the 
School at the dedication of the new building 
of the Iliff School of Theology in Denver 
recently, and Dr. L. W. Mason was the 


delegate at the one hundred and twenty-fifth | 


anniversary of the University of Pittsburg 
February 27 and 28. ‘The School has also 
been invited to be represented at the one 
hundredth anniversary of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary May 5 to 7. At the 
meeting of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis, March 11 to 14, the 
School will be represented by Prof. Doan. 
Beis: 


From Japan. 


The meeting for formally announcing the 
adoption of To-itsu Kyokai as the name of 
the Unitarian church of Japan was held 
at the church building in Mita, January 27. 

The formal part of the function over, 
several representative members of the 
church, such as Dr. Clay MacCauley, Profs. 
Isoo Abe, Nobuta Kishimoto, Gunji Muko, 
and Tsuneo Naito made short speeches, 
each giving his own views and forecasis as 
to the effect of the innovation. Among the 
guests, Rev. Danjo Ebina, Dr. Tetsuzo 

Okada, and Mr. Tokumaro Tominaga made 
addresses. 
- The object and principles of the church 
were set forth as follows:— 

1. To develop and realize religious belief 


in conformity with the inherent spiritual 


nature and reasoning of man. 

- 2. In accordance with the teaching of 
Christ to adore God as the Heavenly 
Father, to love men as brethren, to main- 
tain universal peace, and to promote social 
welfare and happiness. 

3. To regard all other religions with a 
generous spirit, acknowledging that all of 
_ them contain universal truths. 

Dr. MacCauley writes, under date of 
January 30:— 

' “The words To-itsu are a translation, as 
near as may be, of the word ‘Unitarian,’ 
meaning ‘Uniting under One (God).’ The 
word should be hyphenated, To-itsu. Our 
church is a very active organization just 
ww. Last evening the last of a series of 


‘army and officials, are on the islands. 
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three mission meetings was held. Several 
persons united with the church Saturday 
and Sunday. Last evening twenty young 
men requested to be enrolled, and they 
signed the Constitution and Bond of Union. 
One of the Japanese papers has had several 
columns in reference to these meetings. 
The name of the church was turned into 
Japanese so that the Japanese might feel 
more at home in their confession.” 


Along the Shore. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


I walk beside the unfathomable sea,— 
Illimitable, unexplored, unknown,— 
And hear the laughter and despairing moan 
Of those who struggle and are never free. 
The deeps are filled with deepening mystery; 
From far upon the souls of men are blown 
Strange.thoughts and feelings, yet I hear the tone 
Of triumph in the voices near to me. 


I walk and wonder by the endless shore 
Where surge and roll the tides and waves for aye, 
But darkness broods above the mystic sea. 
Not hopeless and yet ever wanting more, 
I watch the people at their work and play 
Who dream that something good is yet to be. 


Oriental Impressions. 


BY MILTON REED. 


TP: 
Mania. 

Four days at Manila were not sufficient to 
give material for a sound judgment on the 
Philippine question. However, they were 
sufficient to show the tremendous load which 
our government assumed when it walked into 
the snare of Asiatic politics. The mirage of 
colonial possessions is always alluring. A 
nation that has a surplus of inhabitants and 


‘an extended commerce may benefit from 


colonies. It is somewhat difficult to see why 
the United States, which has no foreign com- 
merce, and which is seeking labor from sources 
which are fast being drained, wants an archi- 
pelago thousands of miles away to which it 
has no title except by conquest; that is, 
by blood. But our country has put its foot 
into the trap. We are there, and prob- 
ably shall remain there. 

The face of Manila is like that of the 
Latin-American cities. Much has been done 
by the American administration in the way 
of sanitation, education, transportation, and 
general improvement. ‘The Philippine Is- 
lands have rich resources in soil, timber, 
mineral, and fruit. 

Only a handful of Americans, except the 
The 
American people are under no migratory 
impulse. As compared with the population 
of Japan and Java, that of the. Philippines 
is small,—only some 8,000,000, of whom 
some 20,000 are Americans. 

The islands are now self-supporting, ex- 
cept in the matter of defence. ‘The insular 
government pays the salaries of all civil offi- 


| cials. 


The American is Bacay an anureciable fac- 
tor in the ethnic hodge-podge. He is a rep- 
resentative of the dominant power. He is 
an exotic. 

In the midst of domestic problems of the 
most searching character, the solution of 


which will demand all the resources of Ameri- 
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can statesmanship, we have jumped into a 
colonial experiment involving unseen diffi- 
culties and unknown perils. The problem is 
new to our people. We mean right, and are 
trying to do right. 

Few indications lead the transient observer 
to feel that most of the Philippines regard the 
American as anything but an intruder and 
over-lord. Since the days of Gov. Taft’s 
administration, the policy of “The Philip- 
pines for the Philippines” has been followed 
honorably, This policy has not pleased the 
exploiters. 

Most of the American officials are men of 
high character and disinterestedness. ‘The 
Filipino is found in large numbers in the 
public service. What the result is to be of 
the impact of American energy upon the 
native torpidity no one can foresee. The 
Philippine’s ways are not the ways of Ameri- 
cans. The strange mix-up may have even 
stranger results. 

HONGKONG. 


The writer has seen little of China on this 
tour, but everywhere in the Orient the Chi- 
nese revolution is the uppermost theme of 
conversation. Really, the tourist’ learns 
little more at short range than one does at 
home. It has been a privilege to talk with 
several intelligent Chinese merchants. Every 
one of them is a revolutionist, not one doubts 
of the ultimate overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty. The queue is fast disappearing: 
thousands will be cut off in one day. What 
troubles thoughtful Chinese is the sequele 
of the revolution when the constructive period 
arrives. ‘‘All we can do,” said one thought- 
ful, serious-minded Chinaman to me, ‘‘is 
to copy what is best in Europe and America.” 

Hongkong, or, rather, the city of Victoria, 
looms up on its peaked rock, a finely built, 
rich, and prosperous city, unhampered by 
trade regulations. It is a hive of Chinese. 
More than half the real estate is owned by 
them, : The Chinese are quick, supple, shrewd 
traders. As a race, they are steady-going. 
They have much of that balanced character 
which the Romans called constantia. ‘They 
have pushed into the seaports of Southern 
Asia, associate freely with the Europeans. 
They range from the half-naked coolie, draw- 
ing a jinrikisha chair or drudging in the rice- 
field, up to the millionaire, whose family 
dress in flamboyant silks and ride in motor 
cars. The Chinaman adjusts himself to 
every climate and condition. The wealth- 
iest man in Java is a Chinaman, who began 
as a muscle-working laborer. But to de- 
scribe the characteristics of the people of 
China, that vast country whose history is 
lost in the sands of time, whose convulsions 
are attracting the attention of the whole 
world, whose fund of human material is 
unequalled, and which the world will some- 
time be glad to utilize, would require a vol- 
ume. The very word “China” connotes 
incredible millions of human beings, vast 
territory, unknown resources, all of which 
are to be powerful dynamics in the world’s 
future. Give to the Chinese empire the ad- 
ministrative cohesiveness and the flaming 
patriotism of Japan, it would be the most 
tremendous power for weal or woe of all 
nations. 

SINGAPORE. 


Low-lying, at the end of the Malayan 
Peninsula, is the city of Singapore, with 
about two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
a veritable menagerie of human breeds, a 
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great commercial and distributing centre, 
a port of entry and exit of thousands of ves- 
sels. It has little interest for a tourist, ex- 
cept as a half-way or rest station. Wonder- 
ful in its polyglot human texture, in its 
cauldron race melts into race. Singapore 
has a substratum of Malayans, ‘The won- 
derful development of rubber on the penin- 
sula—there are said to be 45,000,000 trees— 
has given to Singapore increased importance. 

In such communities as Hongkong, the 
Straits Settlement, and the Malayan Federal 
States, one sees an exhibition of the English 
genius for colonial administration. A deriva- 
tive from centuries of experience, the English 
policy is wise and humane. Education, jus- 
tice, sanitation, respect for law, industrial 
agencies, spring into life where the English 
flag waves. Enough of wretched mistakes 
have been made in the past; but, in our time, 
England is the one country which under- 
stands the deeper meanings of colonial ad- 
justments, and governs wisely, humanely, and 
profitably. Many of her colonies are foun- 
tains of wealth to her, not sieves for waste. 
England uses the ablest and best of the na- 
tions in many public agencies. 


JAvA. 


When one essays to paint a word-picture 
of the island of Java, the eternal summerland, 
the incomparable wonderland of scenic charm 
and picturesque social life, language almost 
fails. Lying mostly to the south of the 
equator, the island is bathed in perpetual 
sunshine. Frost and ice have no home there, 
even on the highest mountain. There trop- 
ical heat is regnant. A chain of forty vol- 
canoes, netted with innumerable hills, makes 
the vertebral column of the island. A soil 
of exuberant richness spawns vegetation of 
wondrous growths. Once Java was a vast 
forest, and would be such again in one gen- 
eration, if the hands of man were stayed. 
A pageant of color, constant refraction and 
evaporation, abundant showers in this season 
of the year, enrich the sky with a wealth of 
enchanted cloudland. Intense hues, deep- 
ening in the aftermath of the sunset, chase 
each other over the sky, until it seems that 
nature had almost exhausted her pigments. 
From azure tint to rose-red, from canary to 
one vast daub of yellow, from heliotrope to 
flaming purple, and so on, the sky is a canvas 
on which, in unimaginable forms and shapes, 
a shifting, drifting, rising, sinking symphony 
of light and beauty is played. Java is the 
home of color, a reservoir of bewildering, 
chaotic, riotous, gorgeous beauty. 

The business interests of the island are 
mainly agricultural. The island has some 
48,000 square miles, about the area of New 
York State, where is packed a population of 
at least 30,000,000 souls, probably several 
million more. ‘The great ethnic background 
is Malayan. The Dutch do not number 
75,000. ‘There are perhaps 300,000 Chinese, 
some 40,000 Arabs and Hindus. Java is an 
ant-hive of humankind. The increase of 
population in late years has been remarkable. 
There are but two large cities, Batavia and 
Soerabaya. The fecund Malays live in 
towns, villages, and in bird-cage cottages on 
the farms. 

On all the Dutch East Indies, Java, Su- 
matra, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, New 
Guinea, and a congeries of smaller islands, 
586,000 square miles in area, there are some 
40,000,000 people, three-fourths of whom are 


‘which may come to any nation. 
‘eame possibly by duress: others are evolu- 
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in Java. Of all these productive islands, 
Java is the most valuable. The others have 
not been developed. From Java, since 1595, 
the year of the beginning of Dutch trade and 
occupancy, a steady stream of revenue has 
poured into Holland. Rice, tea, tobacco, 
tapioca, pineapples, tropical fruits, spices, and 
now rubber, are the main crops. The rice- 
fields are spread like a net over the island. 
Irrigation has developed an economic use 
of water, and has carried rice culture even 
up to the top of mountains. The quiet Malay 
crouches in the fields, toils and sweats, gen- 
erally on wages of from six to ten cents a day. 
His life is one round of toil. He fawns and 
grovels before his Dutch over-lords, as he 
did formerly before his sultan despots. 
Dutch rule is less rigorous than it was fifty 
years ago. An element of humanism has 
entered into it. There is no enforced labor. 
Schools, hospitals, charities, and other reme- 
dial agencies have been established. 

The Javanese are an interesting people, 
simple-minded, naive, credulous, unvexed by 
politics or religious problems. All are Mos- 
lems. One sees a mosque in every village. 
The garb of the natives is picturesque,—a 
headchief, a sarong, or fold of cloth, tied 
around the waist. Different tribes wear 
different colors. Nearly all are barefoot. 

The strange native dances, their silent, 
shaded lives, their windowless, chimneyless 
huts, often secluded behind a fringe of trees, 
their primitive customs, are a revelation of 
strange life to an American. 

It is not only the glory of mountain, val- 
ley, flashing light, exuberant vegetation, 
flaming foliage, plumy palms, and singing 
bird that constitute the, external interest of 
Java. It contains superb ruins of Buddhis- 
tic and Brahmanical temples, the Buddhistic 
temple of Boroboedoer, near Djoeja, being 
one of the noblest in the world. Once the 
Hindu cults were the religion of the Java- 
nese. Eleven centuries ago there was an 
era of temple building. At least four hundred 
ruins are extant. A wave of religious en- 
thusiasm and deep consecration must have 
swept over the land. Five centuries ago 
the Saracenic conquest swept the people into 
Islam, and the splendid temples—expressions 
of Hindu art—fell into disuse and decay. 
The Dutch government is restoring some of 
the finest, where practicable. 

The visit to the ruins of Boroboedoer 
(multitudinous Buddhas) was a memorable 
event. Located in a magnificent valley, 
rimmed with tree-girded mountains, the 
whole valley one wave of living green, glori- 
ous skies above, the air a cordial, a flash and 
play of color, the serene temple is on a 
lofty mound, with at least a thousand bas- 
reliefs and stone effigies. The placid face of 
Buddha looked down from many angles. 
Earthquake, volcano, cyclone, freshets, have 
swept over the magnificent valley again and 
again; but the great temple measurably has 
withstood them all. 

The descendants of the people whose self- 
sacrifice and religious fervor built the temple 
disownit. ‘They have wandered into Arabian 
monotheism. 

‘The splendid temple stands a mute monu- 
ment to an outgrown faith, a witness to one 
of those spiritual changes, the ebbings of 
enthusiasm, a shifting of outlook, which have 
come so often in the world’s history, and 
This change 
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tionary. The human mind can never be 
static: it will moye, sometimes forwards, 
sometimes backwards. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
February 13, at 2 p.m. ‘There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Little, 
Reccord, Wigglesworth, Williams, and Wil- 
son, and Mrs, Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of January, 1912:— 

RECEIPTS, 


Cash on hand January 1, 1912......--++0+eess $33,716.01 
From Donations 


Src contan ac cree a chs or ae eee 4,290.87 
Income of invested funds. ............- 5,087.26 
Interest on bank deposits............... 285.37 
Investment Reserve Fund on account of 

INOUE, sich alars t/a de ahatstoretn ia we Stel od 5a ee 100.00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society Perma- 

nent Fund—additional gift............ 25.00 
Gift of Mrs. Louisa D. Sharpe Metcalf of 

Providence, R.I., to increase the Lucian 

SHALE PGR ee. oct swan ee cee 2,500.00 
Investments, received for reinvestment. . . 377-44 


Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
TEDAN OW AOALS «5... cs ials ecg eereae 1,795.00 


Books soldjietes. 142! . oss Le eRe 1,264.67 
Reimbursement for advances on Unitarian 
‘Bulding- accoun’. «one st ts sn scme meets 45.43 
Gift of Mrs. Francis H. Day of Rochester, 
Eng., to increase the Elizabeth Lyman 
Dullatd' Fund. s.\ctccce maven tees 100.00 
$50,487.05 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)......... $85,576.07 
Salaries and other missionary expenses..... 1,856.07 
Books and tracts for free distribution. . 200.70 
Books published for sale.......... 847.02 
Expenses of Unitarian Building............ 697.92 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds, 10,885.72 
Church Building Loan Fund, sundries...... 1.08 
Investments 570.22 

Cash on hand February 1, 1912..........-.-.0 26,742.45 

$50,487.05 


Upon recommendation of the Finance 
Committee the following vote was passed:— 


Voted, To appropriate $227.50 from the Associate mem- 
bership account to merchandise Word and Work ac- 


count to pay for four hundred fifty-five subscriptions 
for associate members. 


The Publication Committee reported that 
it had 


Voted, To print as a tract a pamphlet entitled “Democ- 
tracy in Religion,” by Rev. John Dumont Reid. 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education the following vote was passed: 


Voted, To appoint Rev. Thomas Van Ness and Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin lecturers on the Billings Foundation 
in Florida and in New England respectively. 


The board being called upon to fill a 
vacancy in the Board of Trustees of the 
Frances Merry Barnard Home, Mr. F. 
Stanley Howe was nominated and duly 
elected. 

The following communication from Mr. 
George Hutchinson was read by the Presi- 
dent :— 

Dear Dr. Eliot,—With great reluctance I 
write to inform you that it will be impossible 
for me to continue as treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association beyond the next 
annual election. 

I am convinced that the requirements of 
the office, demanding practically every day 
attention, are such that I could not, in justice 
to my business and other interests, finally 
meet the expectations of the Association 
or satisfy myself. 
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For over twelve years I have been actively | the property known as the West Roxbury Meeting-house 
connected with the Association, and in no] from the American Unitarian Association to the Society 
other organized work have I been as deeply | for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, on con- 


interested or as willing to serve. 


dition that the latter assume the mortgage and the interest 


It certainly would seem as if the kindly | thereon. 


expressions of encouragement from our 
ministers and laymen, together with the 
cordial welcome to the position accorded me 
by the directors and my executive associates, 
ought to serve as a sufficient incentive to 
continue. To this I fully agree, but the 
hours absolutely necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the work I regret to say are 
not mine to give.... 

If it should seem better to elect and install 
my successor at an earlier date than I have 
mentioned, you may be sure of my assistance 
in the working out of any plan which in the 
wisdom of yourself and our board is deemed 
advisable. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) GEORGE HUTCHINSON. 

A communication was also received from the 
Secretary of the Nominating Committee 
asking for the co-operation of the board in 
selecting a candidate for the office of treas- 
urer. After discussion it was voted to refer 
these communications to a Committee of 
Three. The president appointed Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Long, and Wigglesworth to 
serve as this committee. 

The committee on the investment of the 
Martha R. Hunt Fund reported upon its 
recent activities, and the board assented 
to its intention to proceed to the purchase 
of lots for new church buildings in Holyoke, 
Mass., and Sacramento, Cal. 

A communication was received from the 
Hospitality Committee which raised the 
question of some necessary rearrangements 
in the programme for Anniversary Week. 
After being discussed, this matter was left 
to the discretion of the Programme Commit- 
tee, upon which the president appointed 
Messrs. Wilson, Howe, Reccord, Atherton, 
and Mrs. Keyes. 

Mr. Atherton reported on a recent visit 
to the church in Ann Arbor, Mich., and the 
conditions there. 

Owing tofthe"expected absence of both the 
president and secretary in March, it was 
voted that the next meeting of the Board be 
held on April 9. 

The secretary presented the following 
letter of appreciation from the society in 
Calgary, Alberta, which it was voted to put 


upon the records :— 
CALGARY, ALBERTA, 
Feb, 1, 1912. 


Rev. Lewis G. WILsoN, 

Secretary American Unitarian Association: 

Dear Sir,—The following resolution was 
passed at the second annual meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church of Calgary :— 

Resolved, That the members of the First Unitarian Church 
of Calgary, assembled at their second annual meeting, wish 
to express to the American Unitarian Association their 
sincere appreciation of the aid and co-operation which 
has made possible the founding of a Unitarian church in 
the city of Calgary, and the erecting of a building suitable 
as a church home. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) E. P. FLETCHER., 
Secretary First Unitarian Church of Calgary. 

The proposed transfer of title to the Old 
West Roxbury Meeting-house to the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities was brought before the board 
and, the committee on the preservation of 
the Meeting House having given its consent, 
it was. 


Voted, To approve the proposed transfer of theftitleSof 


= 


The meeting adjourned at 3.50 P.M. 
Lewis G. WILson, 
Secretary. 


(Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Across the Continent. 


To put on one’s hat and overcoat, grasp 
two substantial suit-cases, and start for the 
Fall River train, brought a distinct realiza- 
tion that the long-coveted vacation was 
really to begin. But, like the reforming 
toper who strengthens his good purpose 
by one more potation, the vacationist in this 
instance must needs meet one more Alliance. 
Tonic, indeed, was the meeting held the 
next day at Staten Island, where a goodly 
company, after a prolonged session given to 
business and a review of religious intelligence, 
listened to the president’s word for almost 
an hour, and then asked for more. The 
close attention, the intelligent questions, the 
burning words of the pastor, Rev. Lyman 
M. Greenman, and the personal consultations 
that followed left an abiding and joyful im- 
pression upon at least one mind. 

Then came the midnight train, a brief 
visit to the Western Headquarters at Chicago, 
and the California Limited for the more 
distant West. Two days and three nights 
more of surprisingly comfortable travel, 
and then three days at the Grand Canyon. 
Three golden days, the generous earth 
here unbosoming her golden treasures to 
match the glorious sky,—that is the memory. 

It is easy to fall into superlatives, if not 
into verse, in speaking of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. The first glimpse might be 
disappointing, but on further acquaintance 
it will give good account of itself. Are the 
colors less brilliant than you expected? 
The first sunset will reveal them. Are the 
distances less impressive than such distances 
should be? The clear Arizona air is de- 
ceiving you. A day or two spent in sep- 
arating the sunken peaks will give the sense 
of vastness. 

That the farther rim of the chasm is really 
twelve miles away, that its height is “five 
times the height of St. Peter’s, the Pyramid 
of Cheops, or the Strasburg Cathedral,” 
and that this mighty gorge, filled with moun- 
tains, extends for more than two hundred 
miles, with an average width of ten miles, 
are statements of fact that must be allowed 
to stand. But that Niagara would here not 
“possess the dignity of a trout-stream’’ or 
that ‘‘twenty Yosemites might lie unper- 
ceived below”’ may pass as flights of fancy. 

At the hotel is kept a guest-book in which 
visitors have attempted to write their im- 
pressions of the Canyon. One wonders 
whether mine host provided it as a safety- 
valve for dangerously expanded feelings or 
as a trap for unsuspecting tourists. Cer- 
tainly its pages rest the mind wearied with 
vastness and color. “A city of temples 
thrown into a state of chaos” neighbors 
with “‘Some kind of a ditch, all right, all 
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right!”” “Grand,” with its variant, “simply 
grand,”’ abounds on every page, meaning, no 
doubt, just what the one meant who wrote 
“and then some.’ English is found in- 
sufficient (several berate Webster for his 
stinginess of words), and here we find almost 
every European language, flanked by Jap- 
anese. Two fall back on classical Greek, 
several upon Latin, and one delivers himself 
in shorthand. It is a Frenchman, one H. 
de Waterville of Lyons, who takes matters 
most seriously. He, too, must write in a 
foreign tongue, in English, and his sentiment 
is, ‘After that let us go and die.” 

The journey to the river, a full mile below 
in a straight line, is not undertaken, but 
walks and a drive along the rim give new 
points of view. The Irish driver’s good 
nature and unlettered intelligence add much 
to the pleasure, and the mighty sunken peaks 
known as Buddha’s Temple and the Pyramid 
of Cheops would certainly not resent his 
speaking of them as ‘“Buddy’s Temple” 
and “Choppy’s Pyramid.” Nor does the 
Educated Lady on the Back Seat greatly 
disturb. She assures us that for the past 
three months she has been studying the 
Canyon, preparatory to this visit,—‘‘study- 
ing, you will understand,—not reading, but 
studying, studying!”” And then she adds, 
with an air of pensive thought, “I’m not 
sure whether it was an advantage or not.” 
It was easy to recognize here that underlying 
philosophic doubt that has lent pathos to the 
life-story of other great scholars. Particu- 
larly have the learned doubted whether or 
not the higher education educates. In this 
case, however, doubts were stilled when, as 
our wagon stopped at a good view-point, 
she exclaimed (apparently addressing the 
universe), ‘‘ Well, sir, the mind jest reels!” 
She, certainly, had not “studied” in vain. 

After the Canyon, another night”and day 


Hddresses. 
The address of Rev. A. J. Coleman is 103 


Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 


The address of Rev. Leif Huseby is 445 
Jersey Ave., Elizabeth, N.J. 


JOSEF YARRICHK 


Soclety Magician and Entertainer open for 
engagement. Send for circular. Highest references, 
110 Tremont St., Boston. Phone 25029 Fort Hill. 


PIPE ORGAN WANTED 


An artistic church connected with a growing school needs 
a pipe organ, not only for daily devotional exercises, but as 
a means of education to the young people and the entire 
community. Will any church or individual wishing to dis- 
pose of a pipe organ communicate with A. B. C., Christian 
Register Office? 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
for and educate as her own. dress B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNusvar opportunity for invalids——chronic or con- 

valescent,—elderly persons, or those seeking quiet, 
attractive home. Good care. Mrs. Clara 
C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 


PULPIT or SPEAKER’S DESK of weathered 

t oak, beautiful in design and execution, and compara- 

tively new, will be sold at a reasonable price. Address M, 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


pO8ITION desired in a lady’s household for social and 
business correspondence, charge of shopping, market- 

ing, etc. Most desirable references given. AddressT.R.S., 

Chemtion Register Association, 272 Congress Street, Boston, 
ass. 


Excellent table. 
References. 


NOME SOUTH, as [ did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read; 
Highland Springs, Va. 
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on the cars, a brief stop at San Bernardino, 
and then Pomona, where the somewhat full 
itinerary of speeches, made out by Dean 
Wilbur and made possible by the courtesy 
of the American Unitarian Association, is to 
begin. If the friends of the Pacific Coast 
anticipate these visits with even a fraction 
of the joyful expectation of their visitor, the 
tour will not be in vain. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 
Notes from the Field. 


Berkeley, Cal. You can surely count on 
us for our annual pledge, and we will probably 
send more the first of the year when the 
state of our finances will be known more 
definitely 

Lawrence, Kan. We have the most defi- 
nite organization we have ever had among 
the students, and we hope it will work well. 

New Orleans, La. A new organization, 
called the Young People’s Religious Union 
of the First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
La., has been reported, and it will probably 
join the national society as soon as itis 
thoroughly organized. Some few others are 
in process of formation: they will be heartily 
welcomed to our midst and properly reported. 

West Bridgewater, Mass. ‘The union seems 
to be more alive than ever. ‘The interest 
was such that meetings are held every Sun- 
day evening in the vestry with good attend- 
ance, the young people leading each week. 
A subject is chosen by the leader, and often 
many others have a line or two on the sub- 
ject. The union has held two socials, both 
being very successful, and plans are being 
made for a social on February 29. A penny 
collection is taken and has helped to increase 
the funds. We visited the Bridgewater 
Union one Sunday evening recently. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. St. John’s (German) 
Church. We are isolated here, we hear 
nothing of what is going on or being done, 
excepting the matter of student assistants 
in college towns, to which undertaking we 
have contributed. The membership has 
been increasing: we have nearly one hundred 
on our list, and the attendance at the meet- 
ings has been very satisfactory. Besides 
our study, we have taken up some social 
work which we expect to do under the direc- 
tion of the Associated Charities of this city; 
and the enthusiastic manner in which the 


young people have taken hold has been| 


more than pleasing to me, but they feel their 
isolation. All the evangelical churches have 
united to prepare for the ‘“‘World in Cin- 
cinnati’’ Exposition to be held here in March 
—we are out. 
Germantown, Pa. Just at present our 
union is progressing very favorably. We 
have a number of new members, although 
we have lost some of our former members 
who are away at college. We have been 
having only one meeting a month, the first 
Saturday in the month. We meet at 6.30 
for sttpper, which is followed by a_ short 
business meeting and after that a_ social 
evening. We are so busy in building up 
our church, our Sunday school, and the Club 
for Working Boys and Girls that we find 
little time for the study of religious topics. 
At present our efforts are being used to raise 


money for a new stage in our Sunday-school | 


| by members. 
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room. Aside from the plays which we can 
give there, the stage will be very useful for 
our special services which we hold from time 
to time during the year. In February the 
Unity Club gave a play to help pay for the new 
stage. © During Christmas week the managers 
of our club for the working children gave a 
turkey dinner to three hundred of the 
children that belong to the club. The Unity 
Club served the supper, and, although we had 
to fly around quite lively, we enjoyed it. The 
joy that beamed from those children’s faces, 
and also from the older ones, showed how 
much they appreciated it all, and it did our 
hearts good to see them eating their turkey 
and the other good things. Many of them 
perltaps had not had a square meal for some 
time. Some of our club members have been 
interested in these poor children for a number 
of years, and each night there are some of 
the members at the club house helping the 
girls or boys in whatever way they can. 

Madison, Wis. My student helper this 
year is a very efficient young man; besides 
what he does for me he works at a boarding 
house, does typewriting, etc. We have just 
organized a Unitarian Club in the Uni- 
versity. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements, 


In King’s Chapel on Wednesday, March 6, 
at 12 M., Rev. Roderick Stebbins will conduct 
the service; 


The regular meeting of the representatives 
of Alliance Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, March 4, 1912, at 11 o’clock. 
All Massachusetts Branches cordially invited. 


The Southern Conference will hold its 
annual meeting in the First Unitarian Church 
of New Orleans, March 26, 27, and 28. 
During the conference Rev. George Kent will 
be installed as minister of the church. — 


Meetings. 


Cuicaco ASssocIATE ALLIANCE.—The 
Chicago Associate Alliance met with the 
Alliance of the First Swedish Unitarian 
Church February 4. Mrs. H. B. Colby, 


|president of the First Branch Alliance, pre- 


sided. The programme of the day was given 
u Mrs. E. N. Delano reported 
the work of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, which she characterized as a 
work of women for women. At the main 
home about six thousand young women are 
sheltered each year. The Travellers’ Aid en- 
deavors to protect all women coming to the 
city to find employment. At the Extension 
Home on the West Side effort is made to im- 
prove the conditions surrounding the factory 
girl, At Cedar Lake a vacation place has 
been established for many girls. Miss 


‘Marian Lewis was the speaker for the day. 


Her subject was ‘‘The Dependent and the 


‘Delinquent Child,’ considered as a ward 


of the State. The success of the probation 
system depends upon the wisdom of the pro- 
bation officer and his sympathetic under- 
standing of child life. If the child must 
be taken from his own home, the difficulty 
of finding the proper home must be met 
by faithful effort and careful supervision 
afterwards. If there is no private home open 
to the unfortunate child he must be put into 
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an industrial institution, as a half-way house 
on the road from the old and undesirable 
home to the new one. ‘The routine of these 
schools, charged with killing initiative and 
unfitting the child for practical life, has been 
largely overcome. Life now goes on in these 
homes as in any home with work, play, 
lectures, and entertainments. Dr. Morse 
described the George Junior Republic as 
socialized work and socialized play. This 
attempt to form a small republic she said 
differs from the great republic in three ways: 
First, because all work. ‘There is no leisure 
class. Second, they are self-governing. 
Third, they have woman suffrage. It is the 
normal life of equality with no class dis- 
tinctions, having come about one step at a 
time by the working out of natural methods. 
There was an attendance of forty-two 
members and friends. Luncheon was served 
at one o’clock. Cornelia Dodd Brown, 
Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Second Church, Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness: Mr. Van Ness has been 
appointed Billings Lecturer by the American 
Unitarian Association, as announced last 
week. His pulpit will be filled as follows: 
March 3, Rev. Albert Lazenby, Unitarian 
Church, Lynn, Mass.; March 10, Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen, Memorial Church, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D.D., Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany: The calendar for 
March shows a month of promised interest. 
Mr. Rihbany is to preach on the following 
subjects: March 3, “In Tune with the 
Infinite”; March 10, “Contentment”; 
March 17, ‘‘Isms and Fads and the Great 
Faith of the Soul’; March 24, ‘“The Test of 
Faith”; March 31, “Church and State, Past, 
Present, and Future.’”’ The Committee on 
Education joins with the Home and School 
Conference and the Faculty of the Disciples 
School on March 5 in an evening devoted to 
Religious Education. Rev. Louis C. Cor- 
nish of the First Parish, Hingham, the guest 
of the evening, will make an address. The 
Disciples Guild devotes a meeting to the 
“Influence of Theodore Parker in Foreign 
Lands”’ with Mrs. Clara T. Guild to speak. 
The annual meeting of the Charles Gordon 
Ames Brotherhood invites Mr. Benjamin P. 
Hollis to address the meeting on ‘‘ Heraldry.’ 
The Social Club and the Lend a Hand pro- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
boy rena temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ildren. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last ed the Mission reached 833 children. . 
Number of children in charge increased 20%. 
Total expense increased 18%. 
Regular income and gifts increased only 11%, 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 
PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
- ‘Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dmectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, ‘Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs.’ Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Supr., 279 Tremont St. 
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vide dramatic evenings to benefit worthy 
causes, and the Women’s Alliance presents 
the study of ‘‘The Church” and “‘ Worship” 
in two meetings. ‘The church is alive in all 
its departments, and is rejoicing in large 
congregations. 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Charles A. Allen: In response to an 
invitation to all the men identified with the 
Unitarian Society, a meeting was held in the 
parish house recently and a Parish Club 
formed. An excellent spirit of fellowship 
prevailed, and it is believed that much good 
will result. The Society has a promising 
group of young men, and an inflowing tide 
of population is bringing many new fam- 
ilies, also. It is expected that a parish 
club will provide a meeting place for both 
these groups and become a means of strength 
to the parish. 


Personals. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness will preach on 
March 3 at Miami, Fla., and in the western 
part of the State, possibly at Mount Pleasant, 
on March ro. A meeting of the State min- 
isters with Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, and with 
Mr. Van Ness is scheduled to take place 
in Jacksonville on March 12. 


Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn is spending 
the university year at Oxford, England, as 
a research student of comparative mythol- 
ogy and folk-lore, preparatory to enlarged 
and corrected editions of some of his books, 
and meanwhile is giving Sunday evening 
conversations on “World Religion as now 
evolving from Mythologic Theology.” 


Rev. George W. Solley of Montague has 
accepted a call to and entered upon his 
duties at the Young Men’s Club of Greenfield, 
Mass. ‘This club takes the place of a Young 
Men’s Christian Association for the town. 
While its work is carried on in the renovated 
former meeting-house, now called Moor’s 
Hall, of the Unitarian church there, and is 
most liberally supported by its parishioners, 
it has no other connection with that parish. 
Mr. Solley will continue to reside in Montague 
and do a limited amount of pulpit supplying 
and lecturing as heretofore. 


“Christian Registers’ Wanted. 


A worker in the Post-office Mission has 
use for old copies of the Christian Register 
issued prior to 1899. If any one who has 
such copies on hand, with no present in- 
terest in them, will communicate with 
FE. E. M., Christian Register Office, 272 
Congress Street, Boston, information will 
be furnished as to where they may be sent. 


“Treasures New and Old.” 


Through the generosity of kind friends, the 
sermon and addresses which celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of James Freeman 
Clarke have been brought together for publi- 
cation, and with them certain earlier tributes 
and a selection of Dr. Clarke’s sermons. 
The book is to be published by the American 
Unitarian Association, and every effort will 
be made to have the volume ready for sale 
on Dr. Clarke’s birthday, April 4. The book 
will contain letters and pictures of rare value. 


The Christian Register 


The title was suggested by the text of Dr. 
De Normandie’s sermon, preached at the 
Church of the Disciples on the day of the 
centenary celebration. Many will prize 
this group of tributes, including the prayer 
by Dr. Collyer, the poem by Mrs. Howe, 
Dr. De Normandie’s sermon, addresses by 
Dr. Eliot and Dr. Peabody, a tribute by 
Mrs. Mary May Eliot, and selections from 
a commemorative sermon by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, D.D. The sermons by Dr. Clarke, 
chosen to complete the volume, are: ‘The 
Hour which Cometh,” ‘“‘The Unspeakable 
Gift,” ‘“‘Christ and other Masters,’ ‘‘The 
Genuine Prayer,” “‘What God gives he gives 
forever.” 


The Tuckerman School. 


The regular programme was postponed on 
Saturday, February 17, to accept the invi- 
tation to the Saturday morning class to 
attend the performance of the plays given 
by the young people of the Arlington Street 
Church in their vestry. ‘The entertainment 
was for the Hindman (Ky.) Settlement School, 
and well repaid the change of the regular 
work of the class. f 

On Friday, February 23, Miss Newman, 
who has recently come from Hindman, gave 
a delightful talk on the work of the Settle- 
ment School and told the need of money and 
of voluntary workers who are willing to 
help in the education of the isolated people 
in the Kentucky mountains where the school 
is situated. ‘i 

Rev. Mr. Macdonald’s interesting de- 
scription of the growth of the old ‘First 
Parish of Concord” will be followed on March 
6 by Rev. Laurence Hayward of Newbury- 
port, who will speak of the “First Religious 
Society”’ of that place. 


A Call for Friends. 


The Associated Charities of Boston has 
recently sent out a call, which has a more 
than local significance, and might be dupli- 
cated, probably, in most of the cities and 
towns where the Associated Charities plan 
has been established. They say that they 
know hundreds of families who need a friend, 
some one to bring pleasure or encourage 
thrift; to advise in emergency or in every-day 
problems; and to be, in many possible ways, 
a helpful fellow-citizen. There are, for 
example, children to be taken to the dis- 
pensary or dental clinic, old people to be read 
to, and men and boys who need encourage- 
ment to find and keep their work. Men 
visitors are greatly needed in families where 
the chief problem is the father or son. In 
the offices there is committee work and type- 
writing to be done. 

Those who can give, regularly, one or more 
mornings a week, to errands and miscel- 
laneous work under the direction of the 
Society’s district secretaries, will receive in 
return valuable training in social work. To 
quote from the last Annual Report: ‘‘Mod- 
estly, as fellow-citizens, these volunteer 
visitors try to grasp the ideals of the par- 
ents and the aspirations of the children. 
Many a family to-day values the friend who 
has come to its hearth to strengthen ties, 
create opportunities, and demonstrate Ameri- 
can loyalty and brotherhood. But even 
more far reaching than the influence on these 
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families may be the influence of these awak- 
ened citizens on the community life.” 

Those in or near Boston who are willing 
to become volunteers are urged to visit 
or write at once the Central Office of the 
Associated Charities, Room 31, 43 Hawkins 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Famine in China. 


Many men, women, and little children 
are dying of starvation every day in China 
now. One dollar will provide for one per- 
son for one month. Three dollars will save 
a life. Fifteen dollars will save a whole 
family from starvation. 

Sunday, March 10, has been appointed 
for China Famine Fund Day in the churches; 
Money should be sent promptly to Jacob 
H. Schiff, treasurer, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and it will be forwarded to. China 
by cable, through the State Department in 
Washington. 


Reverence for the Ballot. 


A little act of the late Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson made a most profound im- 
pression on me. : 

In the fall of 1900 I was a resident of 
Cambridge and voted at the same booth as 
did Mr. Higginson. This booth was a little 
portable house. The appearance inside was 
not such as to fill any one with a high 
sense of respect for the act of voting. At 
about ten o’clock in stepped Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. He was very plainly 
dressed. His figure was full of dignity. 
He stepped into the room, and, with an air 
of utmost veneration such as I had never 
seen before nor since, he removed his hat 
and then stepped forward to get his ballot. 
During the whole time that he was casting 
his ballot he kept his hat in his hand. I 
can never forget his manner in doing it.— 
Ernest G. Adams,.in the Boston Herald. 


Captain James Cook, to whom Great Brit- 
ain owes Australia and New Zealand, and who 
was one of the world’s greatest navigators, 
is at last to have a fitting memorial, to 
take the form of a statue designed by 
Sir Thomas Brock, the sculptor who designed 
the Victoria memorial, and it will have a 
place in London near the Admiralty arch in 
the Mall. 


What is the thought in an English school 
boy’s mind when he begins, “I say!’’? 
Merely to call attention, an Englishman 
would say; but in an article in the Revue 
Economique Internationale the chairman of 
the Anglo-Austrian Bank builds a whole 
theory on the idiom. The English school- 
boy, he writes, is of the “go-ahead” and 
“help yourself’? type. When a German 
has a story to tell, he starts with “Listen.” 
The Frenchman relies on the conversational 
instinct of his nation, and says. ‘‘Dites, 
donc.” The Englishman, conscious of: his 
native superiority, begins with ‘‘I say.” 
Even more interesting is the writer’s account 
of the use made of personal pronouns. The 
German, well drilled, writes ‘“‘You”’ with a 
capital, and ‘‘I” small; the Frenchman, 
always democratic, writes both with a small 
letter; the Englishman writes ‘“‘you’”’ small 
and ‘‘I”’ large. ag 
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Pleasantries. 


‘Teacher: ‘‘ How many zones has the earth?” 
Pupil: ‘Five.’ Teacher: ‘Correct. Name 
them.”’ Pupil: ‘‘Temperate, intemperate, 
canal, horrid, and o.”’—Life. 


Mr. Andrew Lang once asked Mr. Israel 
Zangwill to give his services for a charity 
bazaar. Zangwill replied in a note, “If 
A. Lang will, I, Zang-will.” 


“Are you going to get married or go to 
college?”’ “I think I’ll get married. Mabel 
says she will be my wife on one condition, and 
I can’t enter college with less than four.”— 
Washington Herald. 


According to Punch, it was an irascible 
lieutenant who called down the engine- 
room tube. “Is there a blithering idiot at 
the end of this tube?” he demanded. A 
pleasant voice from the engine-room re- 
sponded, ‘‘Not at this end, sir.” 


“That fellow sold me a lot that was two 
feet under water. I went around to demand 
my money back.” ‘Get it?’ ‘Get noth- 
ing! Then he sold me a_ second-hand 
gasolene launch and a copy of ‘Venetian 
Life,’ by W. D. Howells.’’—Lowisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 


A photographer who had taken Dr. 
Maclaren’s picture destroyed the negative. 
When there was a considerable demand for 
the picture, the photographer’s Scotch heart 
was disturbed, and he remarked, aggrieved, 
“That. man micht hae tell’t me he was 
famous, and I would hae keep’t him—he 
didna look like it.” 


A young man was annoyed because his 
view of the stage was obstructed by the hat 
of a pretty girl in front of him. He plucked 
up courage and, in a nervous voice, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘See here, miss, I want to look as 
well as you.” ‘‘Oh, de yer?” she replied 
in a rich Cockney accent, as she turned 
round and looked at him square in the eye. 
“Then you’d better run home and change 
yer face.”’—Tit-Buls. 


Bridget and Pat were seated in a ham- 
mock, reading an article on ‘“‘The Law of 
Compensation.”’ “Just fancy!’ exclaimed 
Bridget, ‘“‘accordin’ to this, whin a mon 
loses wan av ‘is sinses, another gits more 
developed. For instance, a blind mon 
gits more sinse av hearin’ an’ touch an’’’— 
“Sure, an’ it’s quite true,” interrupted Pat. 
“Oi’ve noticed it myself. Whin a mon has 
one leg shorter than the other, begorra, the 
other’s longer.”’—WNational Monthly. 


A Scotch class was examined in Script- 
ure. ‘‘Can any boy or girl here tell me how 
Noah would be likely to use his time while on 
the ark?” asked the inspector. One boy 
timidly showed his hand and replied, ‘‘ Please, 
sir, he wad fish.’’ ‘Well, yes, he might,” 
admitted the inspector. Another little fel- 
low waved his hand, excitedly, and said, 
“Please, he couldna fish vera lang.’’ ‘“‘ What 
makes you think so, my little man?” ‘Be- 
cause there were only twa worms in the 
ark.”—Christian Commonwealth. 


A bishop’s coach was overturned and the 
servants were unable to extricate it. The 
coachman at last told his master he believed 
they must stay there all night, ‘‘for,”’ said he, 
‘‘while your grace is present, I cannot make 
the horses move.’’ His lordship desired him 
to explain. ‘‘It is,’’ said the man, ‘“‘ because 
I dare not swear in your presence; and, if 
I don’t, we shall never get clear.’”? The 


bishop replied, “‘ Well, then, swear a little, 


” 


but not much.’”’ The coachman made use 
of his permission, and the horses, accustomed 
to this kind of language, soon set the coach 
at liberty. 


The Christian Register 


PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
(?) EY, vs O} 


* BOSTON — MASS. + 


’ AND DESSERT 
AL FOODS 


Leading Grocgf's, For ook or%sample, write 

FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Sy SPIRAL TRUSS RIBBED 

Die ste pHENSON ASH BARREL 
Cel) >a 


Outwears all others. Has great 
strength without excessive weight. Sold direct. Sen 
for circular. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Btates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-schoo! and home, 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions an special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev, Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D,:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere 
so far as I know. . . . Lamstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is_refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities — 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD, 


LONDON it 


Geo. H. Ellis Colum 
PRINTERS a 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo — 


Y cation high, dry | 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- — 

dential villages. . Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. musual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives ; 
all, Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. q 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Wurre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, ANDOVER, NA : 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston. Pure wai 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Bu 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Cer! 
privilests, Free Tuition to ten students. Gymna 
‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. 
& year; no extras. For catalogue address THEO 
ParKeER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOO 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARI 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, _ 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, M: 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trust 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It haso 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pip 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice purpos 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacl 
on the organ. Exceptional opportunties are offered to a 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, a 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall 
happy to have you write us at once or, better, come a 
see us in regard to terms and conditions. Mount: 
ScHoot, Grorce F. JEwretr, Newton, Mass. ; 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 


Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. — 

Postgraduate work. 

’ Music and Art. Domestic Science. 

Practical course in personal accounts, 

Year book and pictures on request. 


